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NOTICE. 
(ne Seconp Votume of ‘Beatrirut Poetry is 
now ready, containing the choicest passages in the 
English language. It may be had in plain cloth, 
price ds. 6d.; in handsome binding of green ‘and gold, 
wr purple and gold, gilt edges, at 7s. 6¢. The S / 
Edition of the First Volume is in the press. 

\ New Issue of the Seconp Eprrron of BEArtrrt 
Portry, in Numbers at 3d., and Parts at 1s. Nos. 
[. to LV. and Part I. are now readv. 

Wir axnp Humour, a gathering of the choicest in 
yur language, is now complete in One Volume, price 
1s. 6d. cloth. ; 

A New Issue of Wir Axn Hemovur, in Weekly 
Numbers at 3d., and Monthly Parts at 1s., will com- 
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European languages,” who advertised the other day 
in the Times for employment, would, I should think, 
if equally gifted in other respects, prove a phoenix 
for the Melbourne press. I am sorry to have occa- 
sion, however, to draw his attention to an instance 
in which his services in the language he is likely to 
know best would be useful, toa body who might be 
expected to be at least as intelligent as a colonial 
constituency. The line of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany from Bristol to Derby exhibits, or did recently, 
the following notice as a warning to offenders travelling 
on that line, who fail to comply with the requisitions 
of the law by consuming their own smoke :—No 
smoking allowed either in the carriages and at the 
stations.” That enterprising publisher of railway 
literature, Mr. Smith, might supply with advantage 
to his bookstalls on this line a few volumes of the 
English Grammar, for the enlightenment of its em- 
ployés. Seriously, carelessness of this kind in these 
times, in a public corporation, is unbusinesslike, and 
disrespectfal to the public. 

I take this opportunity of correcting an error of my 
own in my Gossip of the 1st August, in which I 
mentioned that Mr. Sowersy, the naturalist, whose 
decease at the age of sixty-four I had regretted to 
have to notice, was the engraver and proprietor of Sir 
JAMES Smiru’s “ English Botany.” I find, by a com- 
munication which I have received from a member of 
the family, that we are indebted to his father, Mr. 
James Sowersy, F.L.S., for the work in question, as 
well as for the other contributions to scientific litera- 
ture to which I alluded, with the exception of that 
on Conchology, which is from the pen of Mr. G. B. 
Sowersy, the subject of the present rotice. 

Having corrected my own blunder, may I suggest 
to our valued “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” Punch, 
that the following paragraph from his last budget of 
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PEOPLE are very fond of calling this a sceptical 
and an incredulous age ; of deploring the gradual 
what the end 


lecay of faith, and of wondering 


will be. ‘There are certainly general grounds for 
this sort of criticism; and yet, if we pierce only 
avery little way under the surface, we doubt 
whether the march of intellect, and all that sort 
of thing, will be found to have lessened mate- 
rially the inherent tendencies of human nature 
to trust and believe. Still there is a very common 
notion current that, after all said and done, the 


{ 


live senses, or whatever their latest number may 
be, must be the ultimate criterion of good and 
evil—of truth and falsehood. This doctrine is 
not much talked about; but it is acted on very 
significantly and universally. Not but what we 
think that we are still far remote from that 
reckless and terrible philosophy which recom- 
mends us to eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
But the tendency of our age is to separate more 
and more widely the ideal and the real worlds; 
to merge th« in the latter; to temporise, 


] ¢ 


former in 
procrastinate, and provide for the pressing evil of 
the day, without pausing to pry into an inscru- 








table futurity. 
iu ne quesieris (scire nefas) quen 1 tibi 
] Di dederint, Leuconoe; ne 
ientéris numeros: ut melius, qui rit, pati 


There is nothing in this indifferentism that 
marks more than the prevalence of a very old 
and commonplace philosophy ; and we see nothing 
n which to congratulate the existing generation 
in their relapse to it. But the fact that we now 
wish to notice is the undeniable one, that, under 
all this pococurantism, the strong current of awe 
and ineradicable intuitions is as paramount in 
human nature as in the sceptical days when 
Canidia was believed to draw down the moon to 
earth by her spells; or those dark times when 
every year added a titular saint and a fabulous 
miracle to the rubric of perverted religion. If 
we no longer see Apollo twining his golden hair 
in the sunbeams, or transfixing the children of 
Niobe with his shafts; if armies are no longer led 
by the Dioscuri; if angels no longer visit the 






social wisdom, viz. ‘“Ingratitude is only a painful 
feeling of consciousness that there are no more favours 


. ” . . ! 
to be received from the same person,” which is de- | 


scribed as a “ Definition & la Talleyrand,” might, 
with almost more justice, have been designated ‘‘ A 
maxim & la Rochefoucault,” seeing that the latter sage 
has bequeathed to us the same warning, in a form 
scarcely less concise—“ On ne trouve guere dingrats 
tant qu on est en état de faire du bien.” 

The prices produced at the late sale of the last 
portion of Mr. Pickering’s stock, by the editions of 
standard classics published by him, and so long a 
drug in the market, and the increased and increas- 


. . ! 
ing value of all good and even curious books in the | 


shops of what we usually term the ‘‘ old booksellers,” 
affords satisfactory evidence of an approaching reac- 
tion in the public taste as regards literature. For a 
long period, it must have been a matter of painful 
observation to those whom business or interest may 
have prompted to watch the literary signs of the 
times, that a sensible decline has been perceptible in 
that taste which, in the days when talents were 
called “parts,” and a clever work an “ ingenious 
piece,” our fathers christened—and we may retain the 
phrase, for experience of the subject has not afforded 
us an opportunity of modernising it—‘ the love of 
letters.” Any one whom accident or design may 
have induced to turn over a few volumes of an old 
magazine, whether the European, the Monthly Mirror, 
or even the earlier volumes of the present New 
Monthly, must at once have been struck with the fact 
that the style of the literature was such as in the 
present day would not be looked at for an instant. 
A little deeper investigation into the contents would 
at once have satisfied him that this cireumstance was 
not attributable to the fact of the matter being old- 
fashioned in tone or heavy in style, but solely be- 
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ecstatic; and the fiery enthusiasm of Papists 
and Puritans has ceased to burn:—our young 
men still see visions, and our old men still 
dream dreams. Not only do the divine effigies 
of Roman Catholic Europe drop consecrated 
blood before the eyes of prostrate devotees : 
not only does our Lady of Rimini still appear to 
a few favoured votaries; but, even in Protestant 
England, and free and enlightened America, 
supernatural agencies are discovered in number- 
less phenomena; and fate is consulted, and futurity 
revealed, by the divine as well as the layman. 
Who shall say that He, who has made nothing in 
vain, has endowed his most favoured creatures in 
vain with these mysterious and universal intui- 
tions? Who shall call them the prejudices of 
education, the last shadows of superstition, when 
the wisest and best of all ages have shared them 
almost equally with the foolish and the vile ? 
What shall we think of that logic that infers the 
falsity from the perversion of an instinct? Can 
it stand higher than that similar logic which 
hurries wildly from superstition to infidelity, 
and from infidelity to superstition? ‘“Gentem 
quidem” (says Cicero as truly of to-day as 
yesterday), “nullam video, neque tam humanam 
atque doctam, neque tam immanem tamque bar- 
baram, que non significari futura et a quibusdam 
intelligi praedicique posse censeat.” 

Doubtless none can read either of the well- 
executed works before us, without blushing fre- 
quently for his kind. They contain a very com- 
plete record of all the folly and all the madness 
that poor human nature has always perpetrated, 
when it has attempted to pass beyond its own 
sensible limits. “Thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther” has ever been the warning voice of the 
highest intuition; but it speaks, and has ever 
spoken, in vain. Still we strive onwards; still 
we attempt to look into and gather inklings of the 
invisible, from fantastic reveries on the confines 
of the visible. Light has been vouchsafed, but 
with that we are not content. And then, in some 
form or other, we try, as every age has tried, the 
Babylonian numbers. Oracles there have always 
been of purely human construction: and there 
will always be such until the day when, once for 
all, darkness shall be swallowed up in light. 
Monstrous Memnons—Phidian Jupiters—and 
Madonnas such as Raffaelle’s, have had their con- 
secutive days. But not only they, but a motley, 


and in many respects a beautiful series of divine 
prototypes, have marked the esoteric changes of 
the human mind during the last 6000 years. 
Fanciful Fauns, exquisite Nymphs, fair Gods and 
Goddesses, typifying every beautiful and terrible 
element of nature ; 


benignant Lares, direful 





| cause it appealed unquestionably to a higher order 


of intellect than that which the present day has 
exhibited itself willing to bring to the study of 
| literature. He will at once have observed that the 
| pages generally occupied at the present time by 
threadbare persiflage, exaggerated caricature, or bad 
translations or worse adaptations of feuilleton monstro- 
sities, were then filled with discriminating correspon- 
| dence, interesting speculations on intellectual subjects, 
and always painstaking and often learned criticism. 
It is impossible for the most ardent believer in univer- 
sal progress not to admit that for some time past a 
healthy, I will not even say a high class of literature, 
has proved to be less popular with the middle classes 
of this country than it was twenty years ago; though 
the increasing intelligence of that class which in 
those days scarcely read at all, may have com- 
pensated for their deficiencies, and made up (no very 
creditable fact to us!) the quota of the intellectual 
progress of the period. The higher orders of society 
are beginning to show themselves alive to the increas- 
ing importance of maintaining their social position in 
the world of knowledge; and titled translators, and 
lordly lecturers, give us reason actually to believe 
that the time is approaching when it may be said of 
literature as it was said to me the other day in Paris 
of religion: ‘Monsieur, c’est la mode.” All these 
considerations make it most satisfactory to see grounds 
for believing that we of the middle classes are begin- 
ing to bestir ourselves; for certain it is, let Mr. Cor- 
DEN say what he will, that no class, much less nation 
can ever retain its intellectual health upon a no mor 
substantial pabulum than is afforded by newspaper 
reading, pay the intellectual debts which it owes t 
society with no higher coin than a knowledge of th 
current events of the day. 
Tue Herwir in LIvERATURE. 


LITERATURE. 


Lemures; Vishnas and Mariotalys; Thors and 
Odins; mischievous Pucks; genial fairies, shock- 
ing hobgoblins, cloven-footed and horn-headed 
devils, white-sheeted ghosts, and spirits of every 
sort whispering in every air—have attested at 
least the creative powers of man’s imagination 
under the influence of the outward and the inward 
worlds. We propose to give something of a his- 
torical résumé of the more notable phases through 
which it has passed during the period of chronicles 

But, let us first say of the books before us that 
they will well repay the labour of those who 
wish to pursue the subject more deeply. Mr 
Radcliffe writes in a very pleasing style, and has 
gone hastily but not superficially over the ground, 
where Ennemoser lingers and collects every 
attainable legend. His title is somewhat terrific, 
and we would even suggest the propriety of al- 
tering it. The most sober and the least excitabl 
would prefer sitting down to a dish of superna- 
turalism, without having all the most appalling 
recollections of their childhood awakened bj 
such names without a moment’s preparation 
The very words are enough to make the hair oi 
ordinary readers stand instantaneously on end. 

Obstupui steteruntque com, 

cold critics as we are, at the sight of the title 
page. But we recommend the book, notwith- 
standing, as a very pretty and very instructiv 
little book for children—one that will teach them 
how to analyse and explode the silly stories oi 
nursery-maids, without substituting for credulity 
the worse fault of total incredulity. 

The work of Ennemoser is more elaborate 
We have already noticed it briefly; and we will 
repeat that the names of Mr. Howitt as translator, 
and of Mrs. Howitt as supplementary commentator. 
are in themselves a suflicient passport to every 
drawing-room and study-table. Mr. Howitt trans- 
lates faithfully and clearly; Mrs. Howitt has shown 
her usual good judgment and excellent taste in 
her selection of national legends. And it must 
be remembered that these legends, with all their 
intrinsic absurdities, are not to be treated entirely 
as such. There is not a legend, a fairy tale, or a 
ghost story of any kind, which has not in itself 
the elements of important knowledge—not onc 
which is not calculated to throw light on the con- 
stitution of huraan nature, and the spirit of the 
age which originates and receives it. Super- 
stitions are the ruling passions and characters ot 
eras; and every great revolution, whether of in- 
dividuals or nations, has been traceable to 
motives and principles that have been tinctured 
strongly with superstition. Superstitions ar¢ 
nothing but exaggerated intuitions, with of 
without foundation; and, in this point of view, it 
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is possible that every action of life is based in | becomes first a system, and secondly an impos- | purification, self-denial, “ self-reverence, self- 


some measure on superstitions. 

The history of magic is in a great measure the 
history of superstition ; and, as the history of 
superstition is also unhappily, in an equal mea- 
sure, the history of religion, it follows that, 
viewed chronologically, they are inseparable and 
all but identical. It is the province of the divine 
and the philosopher to separate this light and 
darkness; but the historian can view them only 
as the mixed matter of incorruptibility and cor- 
ruption. The source we have every reason for 
believing to be perfectly pure; but the pollution 
begins the moment that human understanding 
broods over it. We are now regarding it from a 
secular point of view merely; and the extremity 
of retrovision gives as a basis the first idea of the 
Deity. Whence that comes, whether innate or 
taught primarily by observation and experience, 
we need not now stop to discuss with Locke and 
others. 
or are not nations and individuals who are with- 
out the idea of a God. 
not, it may be affirmed confidently that if such 
exist they must also be without superstitions of 
any kind. The absence of the truth in this case 
precludes the presence of the lie. A people or a 
man who cannot see God in clouds and hear him 
in the wind, is not likely to conceive derivative 
images of lower spiritual existences. The in- 
visible world dissolves, and leaves not a vestige 
nor a rack behind, the moment it is contemplated 
as anything but the universal habitation of an 
ubiq uitous Omnipotence. 

But, whatever its source, when the idea once 
exists, human imagination has gained the one 
necessary antecedent condition of its activity in 


| effects less—than 


It has been disputed whether there are | 


Whether this be so or | 


the spheres of #he unseen and the unknown. | 


Forthwith it seeks to comprehend, to expand, to 
extend, and to realise its own conceptions. The 
sublimity of the subject is the first cause of its 
obscurity. As the meditation advances, the sense 
of vastness advances proportionably; but clouds 
and thick darkness around, shadow the dim twi- 
light with everlasting awe. Apart, secluded, 
solitary, and rapt into itself, the mind pauses 


awhile in vague, uncertain, and almost hopeless | 


expectation. 


This is the first external stage of | 


superstition—the first outward expression of the | 


inward intensity. It has had its types and 
indicia with perfect uniformity in all countries 
and ages; but the Indian priest, who will sit 
year after year in the same unmoving posture, 
waiting for the divine afflatus, marks its most 
signal development. The transition from medi- 
tation to ecstacy is a natural and necessary re- 
action; and when this stage has been reached, 
the excited senses, the fevered imagination, and 
the preternatural energy, perhaps of incipient 
insanity, combine their action; and the result is 
visions that are hallucinations, and convictions 
that are dreams. 

Such, at least, is the explanation that the phy- 
siologist gives of the phenomena of superstition. 
How far this materialistic solution is satisfactory 
as an universal truth, every one must judge for 
himself. It is clearly applicable and satisfactory 
in a multitude of instances; it is as clearly inap- 
plicable, or at least not satisfactory, in others. 
Once a fool and always a fool is not by any means 
a safe maxim, even in our dealings towards our 
neighbours; and we doubt whether we have induc- 
tions large enough to convince any unprejudiced 
mind that, because many phenomena and influences, 
which are said to be supernatural, issue manifestly 
from natural causes—therefore all the annals of 
the supernatural are the fabric .tions of ignorance 
and fraud. 

But, waiving the stability of the substrata, let 
us glance at their manifestations. The primitive 
world—-with one great exception—shrank from 
abstract notions of the Deity. Ideas became 
symbols—symbols became oracles—and, oracles 
nee established, the fruitful source of magic was 
complete in organic life. For, as oracles were the 
audible voice ef the unknown, so magic was the 
motive power of oracles. Interpreters between 
God and man were to be formed by no ordinary 
discipline. Souls of the highest, and virtues of 
the rarest order were the only media; and even 
they, the favoured few, could be fitted for their 
high mission only by purifications and probations 
which all but themselves recoiled. But 
the followers of a creed are seldom as ardent as 
its founders. And as the founders of the first 
oracle were doubtless enthusiasts, so their suc- 
cessors were almost necessarily hypocrites. The 
lispersion of illusion is always contemporaneous 
With the progress of initiation. A belief then 


from 


| the glory of the inductive sciences ; 


ture. Such has ever been the history of oracles. 

But there is always a grand sentiment of re- 
spect in contemplating the creed of an unsophis- 
ticated religion. The first intuitions of theology 
are beautiful, as the sounds of a child’s devotion. 
All is earnest—simple— trustful faith ; deep 
reverence to the will of the Heavenly Creator ; 
deep conviction in the justice, wisdom, and mercy 
of his dispensations. As formulism increases 


with age, the voice rings with less and less gush- | 


ing and healthful sincerity ; the emphasis de- 
creases, the intonations become monotonous or 
extravagant; religion is no longer an impulse and 
a passion, but a duty and aceremony. We may 
be sensible to the utility, or we may be dazzled 
by the pomp of a gorgeous ritual ; but the total 
result impresses less—as we are told that it 
the morning and evening 
prayers of a little child. And so, on looking back 


into the dim history of ages, or viewing humanity | 


as it still is in some places—plain, primitive, un- 
reasoning, and almost untaught—rustic sim- 
plicity and sincerity form the severest, because 
the justest, criticism on education and refinement. 

The East, as we all know, was the birthplace 
of science and imagination. Tothe West belongs 
to the East, 
the fullest scope and lustre of a priort knowledge 
and man’s wonderful imagination. Poetry did 
for the infant world what cautious experiment is 
doing for the mature world. There was less sub- 
stance, but far more specious form and gorgeous 
beauty, in that early state of things. For the 
Beautiful springs from faith, and dies with faith. 
The Sublime is equally its creature, and dies 
with its creator. And since it cannot raise itself 


to the skies, the constant aspiration of humanity | 


has ever been to attempt to draw an angel down. 
We seek to consort with the higher intelligences; 
the Excelsior of the heart is ever murmuring on its 
way upwards; and the quenchless thirst is to gain 
at least some intermediate state of elevation, 
where we may no longer see things only darkly 
and as through a glass. 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 

And fevers into false creation. 
It is this which makes the lunatic, the lover, and 
the poet; it is this also which makes the sooth- 
sayer, the seer, and their acolytes. 

Under these influences, magic, as we have said, 
was born inthe East—the twin sister of religion, 
or rather of the changeling superstition, which 
human error substituted for the divine child im- 
mediately after its birth. Thenceforward unto 
our days, and henceforward to the last days, 
they have marched and will continue to march 
hand-in-hand—lovely to the eye, hollow at the 
core; performing the relative duties of imagina- 
tion and language. First came the Brahmin, 
the founder of introvision—the first and latest 
form of magic. In his magnetic trance, the visi- 
ble and invisible worlds, past, present, and future, 
became clear as day to the eye of self-fixed inward 
contemplation. The Brahmin isthe type of the 
primitive oracle and of the modern conjurer; the 
forerunner of the mysterious voices at Delphi 
and Dodona—and also of the gentleman whose 
clients areattracted by his fame to the cave at Cre- 
morne Gardens. But then, as now, it was found 
that miracles cease to be such when they cease 
to be mysterious; and the direct communication 
by man to man of the secrets of the transcen- 
dental world, was discovered to be insufficiently 
impressive without decorations and stage-dresses. 
But this introduction marks the beginning ofa 
new era. Credulity and enthusiasm at this point 
enter on the career of imposture; and forms in- 
crease in direct proportion to the decrease of faith. 
It marks the fervourand sincerity of the simple 
Hindoo that, with all the temptations afforded by 
his rich imagination and the oriental love of the 
concrete, his religion never assumed any decided 
form of idolatry or anthropomorphism. 

Hence magic in India, and also in Persia, never 


passed from a dogma into an institution. The 
Vedas inculeated a high morality; and inspira- 
tion spoke in the voice of magnetic ecstacy. But 
their religion was never debased into a pictur 


or ashow. Brahma was in the heart, and pro- 
nounced himself in the speech of his priests; but 
the awful idea of the Most High and His agencies 
was never debased into any form or image, made 





by hands, of corruptible man. The waking state 
is darkness. In slumber Alma, the soul, is on 
the road to truth and life; but only in the deep 
sleep of trance are the barriers of the senses 
dashed aside, in this mortal , and all the 
universe of light and beauty revealed. Self- 


knowledge, self-control,” and the gradual trans- 
mutation by such means of the body into spirit, 
and of the spirit into Divinity, are the magic of 
the Hindoo. Who would not wish to see such 
magic everywhere taught and practised ? 

Persia, like Greece, had its earlier and later 
theology: the former pure and sublime ; the 
latter debased and sensual. Parseeism recog- 
nised spirit and matter as the antagonistic prin~- 
ciples of good and evil, and deified both as 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. Hence the universe 
abounds with good and evil genii. Later in time 
came an expanded view of this doctrine in the 
Dualism of Zoroaster, whose Zendavesta taught 
that spirits are divisible into Amschaspands, good 
and evil; Izeds, apparently a sort of menial 
familiar in attendance on the more aristocratic 
and Peris, who were devils. The latter 
wait on the sorcerer, and are not to be’ con- 
founded with another race, whom Moore has 
made so charming. 

But not till we arrive in Egypt is symbolism— 
the essential condition of magic—prominently 
developed. The Persian Magi gave their name 
to magic; but were innocent of it. Their priest- 
hood was hardly a priestcraft; and, so far, it 
excelled the Egyptian. In Egypt, priestcraft 
existed immemorially; and magic was cotempo- 
raneous withit. There appears to be little doubt 
that in Egypt, as throughout the East generally, 
magnetism had been long known and used with 
startling effect; and, until we have a satisfactory 
solution of its phenomena, we cannot expect a 
solution of a multitude of traditions from the 
ancient world. Patients were cured of maladies 
by the operation of the priest’s will; but neither 
Herodotus, nor any but members of the caste, 
could reach to a knowledge of its secrets. To 
what a consummate pitch of dramatic effect the 
later priesthood had brought the gathered ex- 
perience of ages, the readers of the “ Epicurean” 
need not be reminded 

Of magic as developed in Greece and Italy, we 
will say little. The ground has been too often 
trodden, and the facts or fictions are the elements 
of education. Yet wemay remark that in both in- 
stances the gradation from soothsaying to tera- 
tology—from inspirations to visions and omens— 
was the same. It has been reasonably conjec- 
tured that their mythology was the vestige 
of an extinct natural philosophy; and, in the ten- 
dency to personify powers of nature, we see the 
continued working of the impulse to reduce 
Divinity to the comprehension of humanity. 
Throughout we see the action of two totally dif- 
ferent systems—one which was purely Pantheistic ; 
and another, which indulged the rage for personi- 
fication and objectivity by endless attempts to 
separate the Deity into an aggregate of number- 
less individualities. Thus was their spirit-world 
formed: of which, each of the inhabitants had its 
distinct office and power; and, as a consequent 
necessity to satisfy human wants, each had its 
temples, its ministers, and its interpreters. 

The superstitions of the Indo-Germanic na- 
tions and the Medieval ages have their distinc- 
tive but analogous characteristics. It is impos- 
sible to glance at them without feeling the 
difference of the spirit that moved the old world 
and that which moves the new. It is not merely 
the contrast between the spirit of the East and 
the spirit of the West, but the contrast between 
the opposite influences of the West, which strike s. 
On the one hand is a gloomy, vague superstition, 
peopled with ghastly, gigantic forms of Scandi- 
navian deities—fierce, merciless, blood-thirsty, 
and taking a cruel pleasure in destroying their 
wretched creatures ; and on the other the pure 
and gentle spirit of a humanising religion, strug- 
gling into light through the incrustations of weak 


classes ; 


human nature. In the first elements we see dis- 
seminated Orientalism still lingering in a Cau- 
casian progeny—retaining many of the grand 
lineaments of the Eastern deities; but roughened, 
and even brutalised, to suit the notions and 
necessities of a migratory and energetic race. 
The derivative superstitions are similar in 
character. <All the powers of t invisible 
world become forthwith more active for good 
1 evil. The gods of the Eastern world par- 
took of the sedentary equanimity of the climat 
(heir wrath, when it descended, was l tl 
desolating wrath of the Simoom—it was not a 
chastisement, but an extermination But in 
ceneral their influence was considered to be calm 
benignant, and equable as the temperatur less 
so in torrid India and Egypt—more so in placid 
Greece al } [tally A t log’ was tinctur ] 
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by its clima ind locality. Vastness, mon- 
sity, | ime stillness befitted the gods 

nd spi lless deserts and endless sum- 

mers. ‘| that breathed the light and 
elastic atm re of Greece—clicerful, buoyant, 
intoxica turally peopled their varied 
hi streams with deities, fickle as 
their vot , of whom they were the idealised 
typ So Italy, a graver race gave graver 
characterist to its Pantheon. Jupiter is a 
ma reation than the wtherial Zeus. 

iN 1 Europe the mythology was stern, 

i CLOUS. The Walhalla was peopled 


iobgoblins, such as an Eastern 
y could hardly have conceived. 

















ind ‘J vere the heroes, and therefore 
xls, of the Sea-kings and their clans. Druids 
sacrified | tombs of human victims to appeas 
their ma rods mantic fury play¢ 1 its 
wildest freaks the da forests of Germany 
and Brita ( istianity changed without alter- 
ing rad j existing delusions, It spiri- 
tualised much; but left much also as it was, 
Oracles s longer; but miraculous legends 
in vy mythology. Monstrous and 
rible for \ no longer seen traversing 
the bound rests; but angels occasionally, 
and devils ‘e frequently, haunted the wood 
1 th lors. That most. perfect of 
poetical liminutive Fairy, was pre 
paring tl Oberon and Titania; and now 
also Puck was often seen—vu/tu mutubilis, a 
et «atei sO times leading the boor into the 
swamp, aud uetimes threshing his corn for 
him Al is, grotesque development and d 





eek Pan roamed the world as 


eradation of the ¢ 
| prin spering angels stood prompt- 


itsevul pi 





children, and exten 


CI Vns Oi: martyrdom Over the dying victim; 





pale ghosts re seen hovering at midnight 
Much tl | AY Se ee “is 
Yiucn tha eeaulliul and subilme Was MmMin- 
gled with n that was merely revolting and 
ridiculous; but the new and awful views of 
: : 

human responsibi tended to make men 
proximate as closely as possible to the invisibl 


world, Tl for magic became stronger than 


ever. Phen only, in the absence of special 
a : : yale 
revelations, « 1 man’s future be known. Thi 
supply so tisfied the demand; witel i 
Ippiy itished the demand; witches anc 


wizards risked tem; 


poral and even eternal flames, 


to n pi profit; and they who consulted 
them ea ry l day, burned them as eagerly 
the next. j ; 

The days of superstition are not yet gone; and 
probably never will go, They cannot leave us 
entirely wi t robbing us of more than we 
should y their absence. We are not of 
those who \ it all cost, to sce illusions dis- 





pelle pt when they are really dangerous. 
After all that philosophers have said, truth still 
is a means, 1 not an end. At least truth, 
practi r sought except as a necessary 
introduct happiness. The days of the old 
Roman and h philosophers are gone—-never, 
= 


e hope, toreturn. We talk no longer about the 
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eternal fitn of things, but adapt ourselves 
t i conditions of content and use- 
ful lence has put into our power. 








Le! i broad and palpable line between 
faith and c1 ty none can but if, in 
retaining t W ssal receive some 
I lon l, we may at all events bé 
assured that, the leng run, we shall be better 
und « 1 n than they wl ridiculing o1 
rejecting all monstrable philosophy, prefer 
to drive on their voyage sailless, rudderless, and 
‘ iorles PilLo 


waco 
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vate. By 
gh: Menzies. 
of our days 
of the Homer 


nost Homeric man 
led. In the absence: 


10 ceicvrate t 


a Homer is 





we gratef ept this eloquent and generous 
tribute to t ory ofthe brave. It is not 


ords when a king dies; 





rent to an empire of his 
own from th our infinite ignobleness, 
was a king if John Wilson was not 2? Twenty 
long years have rolled away since we gazed for 
the first and last time on that majestic mien— 
since we listened for the first and last time to 
that grand which was itself poetry, even 
when it uttered none, But we should never 


1¢ 
have known what a t 
lay hown Mab a & 


vole 





King was U our young 





imagination had not flamed forth in exulting and 
exuberant homage to that heroic presence—if 
ur young blood had not danced in delight and 
in daring to the tones of that conquering voice. 
And if there has been aught of kingly in our 
own poor career, be sure that it drew somewhat 
‘its valour and inspiration from the brief hour 
when Wilson swept past us in the magnificence 
of his march and music. Worthy was the scene, 
The summer,.was in all its gor- 
geousness. The sun was layish of himself, as if 
for him also it was holiday. The beam and the 
breeze were bounteous to each other, and were 
the richer for the gift. The glittering expanse 
of the glorious Largs Bay was bursting at a 
thousand points into a perfect enchantment of 
suowiness; but it was not the waves breaking on 
ths of blue—it was, sweeping along the 
waters, the vessels, with war nor 
ereedy with commerce, but seeming to share, 
like the sea around them and the human beings 
who trod their decks, or who crowded on the 
shore as spectators, the luxury of life. We were 
happy enough 


too, of a king. 


neither fierce 


| that memorable moment, as we 

ved to and fro among the multitude, even if 
Destiny had not enriched us for ever with the 
sight of a king. Our native town, one of the 
sweetest in Scotland, with its hills, its woods, its 
streams, its beach aud its billows, had never 
looked so transcendently beautiful. Suddenly a 
murmur of joy and of admiration ran from lip 
to lip; that murmur, swelling into a wild huzza, 
told us that some mighty thing was approaching. 
The shouting mass was cloven in twain, and dis- 
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closed him whom we had from our earliest child- 
hood adored with a passionate enthusiasm. We 
trembled too much with emotion to join the 
utterance of that spontaneous idolatry to genius, 
determined not to part with our 
treasure till it was torn from us. Unboundedly 
romantic, we found others as romantic, and fol- 
lowed Wilson to a banqueting - hall, where we 
learned that to numerous guests of high degree 
the marvellous stream of his poetic oratory was 
to flow. The commonplace loyalties usually 
babbled on such wanting. 
Ilow wearisome all this seemed, and we gnashed 
oul grim impatience. At last rose our 
king. We had expected a whirlwind; but, better 
than a whirlwind, we were simply entranced by a 
stupendous harmony. At that instant, not so 
much words with potent articulate meaning, as 
sounds of pregnant mystery, pierced into our 
soul, which will ever work as a leaven there. 
Beside Wilson sat one who had manifold talents, 
and who has written some of the most delicious 
ballads in our language—Motherwell ; he essay ed 
t after Wilson. But such inextricable 
jumble, such ineffectual twaddle, was a torture to 
ail our senses. We cast one final glance at Wil- 
son; then rushed away, lest worse than 
Motherwell should destroy or confuse the divine 
impression which had been stamped on our lov- 
ing, revering For many days as we 


But we were 


occasions were not 


teeth in 


to speak 


some 


39 bosom. 
wandered along the shore, or stood on that battle- 
field where, six hundred years before, twenty 
thousand sea-rovers and their chieftains had 
foun grave, we could think and 

nothing but Wilson. To the mass there had only 
been an illustrious professor of moral philosophy 
Edinburgh at a regatta—the tall 
and stately form making up by its amplitude, 
and energy, and rapidity of action, for the limi- 
tations of the sailor’s dress—straw hat, blue 
white trousers, and waistcoat—strange 
habiliments they of the straiter sort might deem 
for a professor of ethics. To us a demigod had 
sublime, immortal apocalypse. 





present from 


jacket, 


lesce nuded 
It is not 
Wilson’s influence on the rising minds of Scotland 
in the period elapsing between Byron’s death and 
Scott’s—a season when his faculties were in their 
most colossal force, their most tropical flower. 
Those of us who were condemned to drag out the 
best days of our youth at a Scottish university 
had two things to be delivered from—the scepti- 
cism and gloom wherewith Byron had poisoned 
our being, and the pedantry and penury of the 
Scottish academical Wilson was more 
to us than an incomparable author—a many-sided 
and many-coloured splendour—he was health, he 
was food. Each successive number of Black- 
wood'’s Magazine was that daily bread which our 
appointed teachers refused us. 
suicide, varied by the chopped straw and the 
musty chaff of an Aristotelianism served tp in 
the most detestable Latin, was. sorry entertain- 
ment for ardent aud aspiring hearts that were 
just leaving their boyhood behind, after having 


Sy stem. 
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dream of 


easy to give even a faint notion of 


Byron’s gospel of 





drunk in poetry at every pore from the glens and 
legends of their country. The three primordial 
jects of education—to store the mind, to dis- 
cipline the will, to afford culture to the whol 

being—were all alike neglected in Scotch schools 
and Seotch universities; they are neglected still. 
The common faith is, that the Scotch, as com- 
pared with many other nations, are an educated 
people. But, in saddest truth nowhere is educa- 
tion so imperfect as in Scotland; nowhere th 
idea of education so shallow ; nowhere th 
ideal thereof solow. The mere means of primary 
instruction are comparatively abundant; and 
because they are so, it is complacently concluded 
that education is what, alas! it is not—a vigo- 
rous and fruitful national fact. There are power- 
ful counteracting tendencies: the instinct of 
self-education so general among the Scotch ; 
their thirst for knowledge; their imaginative 
impressionableness ; their. Hebrew persistency ; 
their yearning for the ultimate logical result— 
in which respect they differ so essentially from 
the English, who are always satisfied with half- 
nesses, who deify compromise, and who neve 
had and never. will have a complete revolution 
in anything whatever, whereof the timidity ot 
Puseyism, as contrasted with the bold Free Church 
movement, may serve as an example. This you 
may almost universally say of the Scotch, that 
they are well-informed, pugnaciously shrewd, 
and strongly individual. ‘They are not men ot 
routine, and do not believe that God’s univers 
is a special vestry. Less. socially Catholic than 
the English, they achieve, whenever once they 
break the bondage of their prejudices, a mucl 
wider and loftier catholicity than the English 
ever reach. Raise, their educational institutions 
to the level of their wants and capacities, and tl 

Scotch will work miracles in @her and mor 
beautiful departments than industry. ‘Till then 
they must be told, and they cannot be told to 
often, that they have not properly any educa- 
tional institutions. We can, from experience, 
testify that reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with some rough and rudimentary inklings ot 
Greek and Latin, may be picked up in Scotland 

but we can just as emphatically testify that after 
trying hard from four to twenty-one, we never 
learned anything else from schoolmaster or pro- 
fessor there. Our teacher of mathematics at 
the Gobbleton University was deaf, nearly blind, 
sunk in helpless dotage; and he was a type of 
the whole stupid sterile thing. If Sir William 
Hamilton, the profoundest, most accomplished 
scholar of the age, happens to be a Scotchman, 
he owes, we suspect, but little of his erudition to 
his native land. Now, unless you had an eternal 
predestination to be a dominie or a dunce, you 
could not, after outgrowing the Byronic gospel of 
suicide, help voting schoolmaster and professor 
impostures. and idiocies ; ya could not  helj 
thinking six weeks spent in learning the nature 
and names of syllogisms such a cruel waste oi 
time as justified the most flagrant rebellion ; you 
could not help deciding, in fiercest fury, that < 
commission sent down from London every half- 
dozen years, on the pretence of examining int 
the state and doings of this hoary impotence, yet 
satisfied with the slightest and most formal clis- 
charge of its duties, was an odious and wicked 
exaggeration of the evil; and, if troubled and 
burdened by the agony of such feelings, and 
panting to embrace in its infinite fulness and 
freshuess that real and living world, wher 
every flower had a history, and every insect 
a language, and where man was not 4 
cloistral mummy, but an opulence of desires, 
and valours, and potencies, with what rapture 
would you hail the coming of a glory like Wilson 
to discourse to you perennially of the loch, th 
moor, and the mountain, and of the great poets 
who keep the heart of humanity young! You 
were again enthroned on the “ braes” that castled 
proudly over the valleys of your boyhood ! You 
were again dreamily lying beside the “ burns,” 
the trout’s leap, and the gurgle and gush of the 
water over the pebbles, telling you more than 
absolute silence would have done how completel) 
you were alone. Again was the churchyard ot 
that home beside the ocean a glad and lovely 
piace to you, and only made solemn by the littk 
sister, the unforgotten, that lay slumbering there; 
and hosts of old tendernesses revived, and hosts 
of old superstitious terrors, almost sweeter than 
the tendernesses, because they brought more 
thrillingly back the bosoms, affectionate and holy. 
that had shared all your emotions. O, it was no 
ordinary joy, after having devoured a few briet 
but blessed words from the mother far away, 
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which made us the happier the more tears they 
prought to our eyes, yet which left an unspeak- 
able disquiet, and exhaustion,’and loneliness, to 
be roused and strengthened by some of Wilson’s 
balmiest, breeziest breathings from the heather. 
Then was the dull university suddenly trans- 
formed into an oriental palace dazzling with gold 
and gems; and the heavy professors were trans- 
figured into inspired and inspiring ministers at 
the altar of Mind, and rainbows came showering 
down into the streets of that immense city, and 
weno longer saw its ugliness, its fogs, its squalors, 
nd its abominations. 

With the feelings which it is our pride and our 
delight to cherish toward Wilson, we shrink, 
as from sacrilege or parricide, from any elabo- 
rate attempt at critical delineation of his un- 
rivalled faculties. But as some puny persons, 
not likely themselves ever to win even a pro- 
yincial reputation, have 
him asasmall and overrated 
tricity, the merest, commonest justice demands, 
without speaking of our regard for those 
honour him as we do, that arapid outline of what 
he is, and of what he will be, in our literature as 
anation, and in the universal poetry of mankind, 
should be given. ‘To call him provincial is about 
as absurd as it would be to call Goethe provincial, 
because he lived at Weimar instead of at Berlin 
or Vienna. ‘The accusation shows the provincial 
origin of him who makes it; though unsold 
biographical abortions are cunningly employed as 
aconcealment, it yet smells unmistakably and 
intolerably of rancid oil and dirty cotton. It is 
notorious also that Wilson was singularly under- 
rated, or at least unappreciated. This partly 

from the horribly debased 





provincial eceen- 
1 





Ww ho 


taste of th 
public, which preferred the most execrable Yankee 
namby-pambyisms to such masculine utterances 
partly from his own exceeding modesty, his slight 
satisfaction with what he wrote, artistically 
viewed, his indifference to temporary applause, 
and his contempt for the petty arts and the ob- 
trusive demonstrations by which fame in these 
days .is gained. While the whole aim of a man 
like Bulwer has been to kee p himself before the 
eye of the people, the whole aim of a man like 
Wilson was directly the reverse. Like the god- 
like souls whose prodigal invention and indomi- 
table pith reared the cathedrals of the Middle 
ges, he was content with the mere ecstacy of 

i and cared not who offered or who re- 
ived the praise. N he was resigned, like thi 
sculptors, the architects, the painters of Eg 
to let whatever of Titanic his hand had dor 
buried in the sands till kindred hand, it 
night be long millenniums after ,came to disinter 
it. Neither can it be denied that Wilson suffered 
and suffers extremely from injudicious panegyric. 
His most extravagant eulogists were illustrious 
with the stench of Little Bethel not 
yet off their garments, who, having spent the 
fume and fuss of their slender abilities to prove 
that sprats were whales, made the real whale 
cousin-german to the sprats, by sputtering and 
slining their puny admiration over every inch of 
his enormous bulk. It is easy for a great man’s 
renown to vanquish the calumnies of the envious ; 
itis not so easy for it to escape victorious from 
the fatal homage of fools. Our own generation 
has lost the instinctive skill to discriminate be- 
tween realities and semblances,. between intrinsic 
nobleness, and the vapour and vaunt of charla- 
tans ; and they who claim the office of teaching 
it how to discriminate, are the most brazen char- 
latans of all. Evil was the hour when 
guides of the popular taste tried to vary their 
ludicrous sprawlings among the sprats, by put- 
ting a crown on Wilson’s imperial brow. 

‘The primordial, the distinguishing feature of 
Wilson’s being, was what adequately or inade- 
quately we must characterise as heroic imagina- 
ton. Asa thinker he was not eminently pro- 
found or original; of subtle and fecund phantasy 
he had little ; of the power to construct an or- 
lic whole he had absolutely nothing. But in 
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some 


nobor lies, 


these 





puissant imagination, he is without an equal in 


lent or modern times. It is imagination how- 
ever, still more than phantasy, which constitutes 
the great poet; and therefore Homer will ever 
Stand higher than Shakspear. Phantasy is often 
nothing but the disease and metaphysics of the 
imagination. It is imagination introspective, and 
not seldom in melancholy mood. It belongs to a 
Maturer period of human development, a period 
When the mystery of sin and the mystery of sorrow 
area more grievous burden and amore killing tor- 
ture than the sin and the sorrow themselves. One 
main difference between imagination and phantasy 





maliciously spoken of 


phantasy must accumulate and combine 


before being able to mak« 


whereas 
listinet, glowing 
lson did 


any 
energetic impression. Now wl 


: 
was with one omnipotent 


of memorable 


sweep, 
one omnipotent spring. A second effort would 
but have weakened the effect, and Samson would 
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have been shorn of his strength and 
feeble as other men. Wilson had no wings, but 
he could run faster and leap. farther 
fellows. Keats had and Te 
wings; even as the butterfly has wings, 
while the elephant and the lion have none. But 
your small Keats or your small Tennyson, though 
each interesting in his way, cannot long detain 
you by their butterfly flights if you have an 
elephant or a lion to gaze at. Imagination is 
Pagan, phantasy is Christian. Hence Wilson 
felt Christianity only through the social and 
poetical aspects which it presented in the ¢ 
ism of his country. He 


than. all his 


wings, nnyson has 








uLVvin- 


Was, in the best sense, 


a heathen of the heathens. ‘lo him the world was 
joy, lustrous synthesis, unbroken unity. His fits 


of remorse were more the ebbings of his animal 
spirits than the tragic terrors of his aw 
i Not that we think he was other than 
earnest in his entire career, for the gladness of a 
stalwart soul like his can never beconx 
But his rapture was that of the mighty mother 
Nature herself—growth and work, and 
ingness and everlasting renewal—no s 
bestial feast of pleasuré lo the man of 
imagination, there is no ideal universe. 
and the ideal are to him for ever one; and to him 
matter and The earth and the 
stars are to his living things of 
which the oldest religions and the oldest 

sophies so grandly spoke. Most invincible was 
the necessity that: Wilson should be a Tory; but 
Toryism with him sprang less from any theorising 
on Government, or any conservative 
than from the affinity of Toryism with 
sports- 
radicalism, not be 
because it was sour, sulky, and dyspeptic. Leav- 
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a bOUNnC- 





spirit are one 
glance those 


pullo- 
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instincts, 


ld 


nerally. He detested 





with enjoyment g¢ 


iuse it was revolutionary, but 


ing politics aside, he was the truest democrat of 
his age; the prompt and hearty ree of 
human talent and of human worth for wn 





sake, and irrespective of conventional cireum- 
that is the divine, the only democracy 
It was this democracy of which Napoleon was at 
ynece the incarnation and the pries 
was pre-eminently its prophet. How quick his 
manly eye to sce a man! How quick his manly 
hand to grasp the hand of aman! While scorn- 
ing with a deserved scorn a vulgar, noisy libe- 
ralism, how popular were all 
His friendship for Hogg 
poet worthy of the name burns ever to poet; 
but it was also the ‘ to that 
brave labouring which Hogg 
longed—the feryent claim of a common human 
nature with it. Before Wilson, no one had 
written of Burns but to patronise or to pity, and 
an abstinence from anathemas was deemed gene- 
rosity. Wilson strode up, ¢ nd knelt to hin 
a brother king, whom vermin and vipers and 
every unclean beast had 
And, indeed, Wilson’s vocation, which he most 
imperfectly fulfilled, was to chronicle the real 
kings of the world—to build round their names 
and their deeds predigious Cyclopean walls, de- 
fying time and envy. For what is heroic imag 

nation other than that epic energy by which we 
achieve Iliads in battle-clash and battle-clang, and 
pour them flaming into everlasting song. It is 
well enough to say that we owe Wilson many 
and amazing outbursts of genius; it is better still 
that we should teach the people how priceless 
this heritage is. Nevertheless, it is unques- 
tionable that he was never meant to be a 
sort of gipsy member of the insipid Lake school; 
Neither was he meant to be th 
critics; and it was thwarting and insulting the 
Fates to make him a Professor in a Seotech Uni- 
versity. He had a plain path before him, whicl 
acertain indolence, perhaps a certain dist 
prevented him from following 

Lliads, to write them. Lis 
his imitation of, the Lake School did him de: 


stances 


and Wilso 
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was the incense which 
offering of esteem 


class to be- 
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most genial of 





after doing 


acquaintance 
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injury: just as we believe that this school has done 


to the whole of our 
divorecs nature f 


and is doing deadly injury 
literature—a school which from 
man, and then deals out nature as | 
mechanism, in small parcels by apothecaries 
weight, wrapped in leaves torn from Plato. How 
mournful to behold a strong man : 


a pulseless 


, +} 
who, like the 


giants in fairy tales, could hold a roasted sheep | 


in his hand, pretending to relish this groat’s 


is, that eachact of imagination iscomplete in itself, | worth of tapioca. 


eu SEs a a 
Mournful, not laugl ut 

all; for what has it not robbed us of ? Then, 
much as we think that he has enlarged and en- 
nobled criticism, he did not natur possess the 
critical intellect in the same way iat A 
possessed it ; whatever he did as t is 
expression Of longu or of ’ 
feat, a process of creation, a sor pe 
himself and to mankind for not | 










































some more radiant, sustained, fert in - 
quering mode. Not what he had to say about a 
bo k, but hims« If, clothed witl ira s and 
fulminations and azures, was tous the ix 8 
I i ble « W he 
Ss as t eagk str as i1¢ 
‘ t Ii is Iiomer and 
h ude us fors Achilles 
like, for he himself | and 
rushed with the most utes of 
both. He for the hour was . I er. 
He could not appropriate any and 
thus he had no dramatie power; but there was 
thing into which he could not 2 own 
individuality; and, consequently, S les 
are merely vessels ling u ‘ US 
brim the outfl his hero Sucl 
was he as the criti what was | t 0- 
fessor? Admitting that his lectw nore 
eloquent and suggestive tl t 
walis of a 1 university ¢ I 
can we likew t that iV I 
skill as an explore S S r in 
philosophy and meta sics o t vas 
not either a pnilos i l 
We remember a le rw \ \ } 
ibout to enter on his profes sig 
nificant Dissenting minist t l 
been at college, w! ish l 
iited Wilson’s 1 Was ~ l 
d how ig $ i 
his pretess s € 
ould rather re t t ll 
S 1 the n uy 
phi phical, fre Pythagoras d " r} 
would attract, not as sober and solid ] $ 
u is liv ps blood Ti itia 
They would blend with and nourish our exis 
l a giant is alwavs a giant, however u n- 
renial, or unseemly, or barren, the labour to which 
you compel him It would | y dis t 
to Wilson if had accomplished little as a 
professor. For Scotland, thoug incessantly 
prating about philosophy and 1 pliysics, is 
notably commonplace nd unpre IV erel 
Its scholars and thinkers are grossly and shame- 
fully deficient in m regal o 
them; and of kingd of 
metaphysics, they t ( p 
of the Seotch, cru ons 
thelr insane ntlousness 
which feeds and is fed by the gloom of their 
theology. have enabled them to | lum us 
yvel, and often deep on the morbid ny of 
mind; but this is their main cont iti to 
metaphysics and philosophy. Measured by m- 
parison with France, the land of philosophy, and 
Germany, the land of metap! t Scotch 
have yet to learn the iabet of su ts 
which with oracular emphasis tl lecide as 





yasters. We do not accuse them 
or vanity herein; it is simply one ot blund 


which, from their isolated 








position, they are so 














prone to commit. ‘The value of metaphysics it 
is not necessary at present to settle ; but it is 
most imperative to settle, once and for ever 
Scottish pretensions in respect to metaphysics, 
lest some divinely-dowered natur ce W 1's 
should squander its wealth and w1 s vigour 
on a pitiful patch of sand where no tt or even 
shrub has yet grown. The one leading d t in 
Wilson was, that his passions wer t 1S€ 
in the degree that his imagination was iple 
and abounding. But if he had entered on that 
Uctiv for which his physi qualities and 
his ge il character so eminently suited 
him—if he had b a soldier, if he had travelled 
if he had battled with the world, communed with 
the waves, worshipped the sky 1 very 

his passions would gradually have proportioned 
themselves to his imagination, and, centrated 
lirect, persistent, yet with increast ie! ul 
diminished opulence, he would hav: rst the 
most wondrous Achilles, then the 1 won- 
drous Homer, for whom weary ¢ rations are 
yearning. He would have com ‘ hat work 
which Napoleon, from his ula revive 
certain medizxval institutions, to ie 
young fervour, the young force of the French 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Sepr. 15, 





Revolution to the dotage of the a. 
left unfinished. Sad was it when Wilson 
took to eating tapioca, sadder still when he 
tried to season the mess with dust and cob- 
webs snatched from the grim garrets of a Scottish 
academy. 
our king, either as deed or as utterance, suffered 
eclipse. The Lakers made him lethargic; Reid 
and Stewart paralysed him. From the former there 
was escape—from the latter none. There was still 
the wild tarn, still the wilder hill, still the melo- 
dious moan of the Ossianic seer in the mist; but 
there no longer was the Trojan plain—no longer a 
Titanic hurricane of song. We do not quarrel 
with the Destinies—we do not murmur at the 
eternal decrees. If we speak as we have spoken, 
it is not for the blasphemous purpose of showing 
how a particular province of God’s realm might 
have been better governed, better cultivated. 
Accepting the whole joyfully and devoutly, we 
accept the parts, if not always joyfully and 
devoutly, yet with absolute acquiescence. But, 
having claimed for John Wilson a heroic imagi- 
nation, matchless in kind and in amount, honesty 
required, even if the warmest love did not, that 
should demonstrate how unheroic were its 
scenes and environments and nurture. Not to 
blame thee, thou strange and strong and beau- 
tiful Scottish man—not to trouble thy last sleep, 
have we so expatiated; but that thy brothers all 
over the globe might know that thy failures and 
shortcomings were not thine own, but the off- 
spring of a niggard, sluggish, and craven time. 
ATTICUS. 





A NEW and revised edition of Mr. Edward Osler’s 
Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, is issued by Messrs. 
Routledge. The little work is a model of brevity and 
ompleteness, and will find many purchasers in its 
present compact form. 
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RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Life from the Dead: a Word to my Pr le, By 


isRAEL Pick. Delivered in the Hof Kirche, at ‘Bresl: au, 
on the Ist of January 1854. Translated from the 


German, with a preface containing some particulars 
f the case. (Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter.)— 
Israel Pick is a young Jew, a native of Bucharest, 


who, after passing through the several stages of 
Judaism, Pantheism, and Atheism, was at length led 
by the the study of the New Testament to embrace 
Christianity. He was partly assisted in his studies 
by the Rev. Mr. Edward, missionary to the Jews 
from the Free Church of Scotland, now stationed at 
Breslau. It was a long time, however, before “ he 
knew the nature of true Christianity ; and several 
letters passed between him and Mr. Edward, without 


giving any evidence that Mr. Pick was in any | 


measure taught of the Spirit, or disposed to submit 
lis intellect to the humbling doctrines of the Gospel. 
No more was heard of a until a remarkable letter 
was received by Mr. Edward.” In consequence of 
this letter, which left no dows of his being a sincere 
mvert, Mr. Edward resolved to admit him into the 
Christian Church by administering to him the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. It was on this occasion that Mr 
Pick delivered the remarkable address to his Jewish 
hearers, which is hose translated. An eye-witness 
thus describes the scene:—‘ The large church was 
full, every corner crowded below, also the galleries and 
the passages. In all there must have been 700 per- 
sons present, many hundreds of whom were Jews. 
After the sermon Mr. Edward came down to the table, 
Mr. Pick standing in front, and gave an address on 
‘Baptised into the death of Christ, crucified with 
Him,’ which the Christians seemed to feel deeply, 
and the effect upon the Jews must have been solem- 
nising. Then came the baptism, and then, to th 
astonishment of all, the young Christian turned 
round and addressed his nation.” The address thus 
ielivered was earnest and eloquent in the highest de- 
gree. We have only room, however, for a brief quo- 
tation, which is as follows:—* Only resolve for once 
to ask yourselves the questi¢ More" Fh hat if this Gospel 
! hy shi vul ! | Is it 
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From that moment what was epic in | 


| trees, and then a military cantonment. 





his spirit, aud his heart, he is born anew. O, my 
gracious Saviour! eternities will not suffice for 
rendering thanks to thee! Thou hast delivered me 
out of the horrible pit of sin, hast washed me clean in 
thy precious blood, hast shed abroad boundless 
blessedness in my heart, and given me thine own 
blessed peace. Thou hast brought to me my God. 
In thee have I, a homeless one, found my true eternal 
home. 
and comforter. Thou art; thou livest; thou com- 
passest me; I feel thee, I worship thee, my Saviour 


| and my God!” 


From fiction we turn to facts, as narrated in Youth- 
Sul Pilgrims ; or, Memorials of Young Persons of the 
Society of Friends. (York: Hunton).—Without 
owning too: i sympathy with Quakers, young or 
old, we must confess that these death-bed memorials 
have something about them exceedingly touching. 
They are all too sad, however 
mending them to the general reader. 

Another Book about Wesleyan Methodism (London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co.)—is a work which appeals 
to only a limited class of readers. We no there- 
fore, merely state that its object is: To rescue 
Wesleyan Methodism from those who Be Bna to be 

listorting and mutilating it. 2. 
outline of Wesle yan Methodism before those who 
were, in a great measure, ignorant of its character 
and design. To arrest the attention of all parties 
to whom it might apply, that they may be stirred up 
to the consideration and adoption, at the present day, 
of Wesleyan Methodism in all its original simplicity.” 





— | 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Indian Army Surgeon. London: 
In a series of Magaziny chapters, the Indian 
Army Surgeon publishes certain leaves turned 
down from his travelling journal. 
student-life, with etchings 


Bentley. 


of his companions, 


and the professional men under whom he studied | 


at Paris; sea life in its variety; life at Calcutta; 
‘up the country;” on the picturesque Ganges; 
episodes of Burmah, Delhi, and Waterloo, inter- 
spersed with stories of Thugs, hurricanes, tigers, 


and other trifles—make up a volume rather inter- | 
| the eastern shore had to be gained, and that was only 
| known by trees on the horizon at one or two points. 


esting from the comparative novelty of the 
scenes described, and for variety of incident, 
than remarkable for any particular depth of 
observation, vividness of illustration, or brilliancy 
of style. 

However, we will take a leaf or two out of Dr. 
Wilmington Walford’s autobiography, and leave 
it in the hands of our readers. The romantic 
leaf of the journal is hinted at in the following 
account of 

RIVER LIFE IN INDIA. 
The wind freshened a little and aided the tide; we 


soon passed little temples, white and shining, and full | 
of pinnacles; and ghauts crowded with bathers, some | 


of whom, waist-high in the stream, went through 
formal ablutions, casting, as they did so, handsful of 
flowers upon the waters; then hamlets bathed in 
Innumerable 
boats with ragged sails were c reeping s up the Hooghly, 
side by side with us, bent on a six months’ inland 
voyage. Carrion kites sailed over head, and the 
adjutant-bird, like a mote between us and the sun, 
gyrated in a cooler region, far up in the sky. I had 
watched all day for the budgerow which had pre- 


ceded me, and, as we brought up at evening at a} 
| soner, and put my hand upon his bald and shining 


village ghaut, I looked for it asif it might be there— 
there, however, it was not. But for a weight upon my 
breast I should have enjoyed this village scene. The 
matted walls and roofs of huts were variegated with 
the broad leaves and yellow flowers of creeping escu- 
lents, to which elephantine convolvuli clung for sup- 
port, as if in virtue of a kindred nature. A little 
Hindoo boy drove a herd of mouse-coloured cattle 
into the stream, which, having divided a little further 
down, had now become narrowed. The cattle swam 
across, as if accustomed to the task, and the youthful 
herdsman followed, holding on by the caudine member 
of the very last. Anon a village girl, with tinkling 
be - on her small ankles, and earthen jar upon her 
head, tripped coyly to the ghaut, and drew her muslin 
S¢ oe more closely around her. Monotonous days 
p assed over; villages were no more seen. Miles of 
i glared upon the sight; long tracts of grass, in 





whic 











h human beings might pose. lose themselves, 
became wearisome. <A brace of wild ducks would 
pass overhead, and No. 3 was sure to bring them 
down; or, creeping clos a jutting point, the snub- 





1ind it, for it looks ready. 
und the point—there is the onal d 
1 yet it moves. With 
lad and dried by the sun, his 
eve just above the level of the water, his 
vithin it, his s¢ cally longtitude coiled zigzag 


there. an 





e st Igy slope, he launches himself just as an 
ow aches him ge re the scales seem thinnest 
behind h yulder. He rears himself as he strug 
vles towards the water, and six yards of s aly length 


oil themselves wit loise as he gains 


v, here and 





there 





In thee have I found an unchanging friend | 


, to jus stify” us in recom- | 


To place a brief 


Sketches of 


jectionable 





saat he pardons int: meni taking possession of | bloodstained, which swirls above his back, points out 


the course he has taken. By that he can be traced, 


close by yon rotten tree, the leafless branches of 


which break the surface of the water, and give foot- 
ing to a spotted kingfisher. It was the fourth night, 
and we brought up at a solitary place ; there was no 
village with twinkling lights and sleep- disturbing 

tom-toms, or drumming. The boatmen’s cooking- 
fires blazed up, however, and odours of sav oury cur- 
ries perfumed the air; these in their turn died out. 
The boatmen prepared for rest by an ablution, and 
crept under the sail, upon deck, for there were no 
village revelries near to make them break forth in 
mutterings. As the fires sank, the brake was lit up 
by myriads of fireflies, whose tiny lights ebbed and 
flowed among the dark green, at times a sparkling 
shower, a wondrous pyrotechny. The cricket’s whir- 
ring noise, blended with the beetle’s hum, sung us all 
to sleep, to be roused by a cribbing jackal, which, skulk- 
ing within a few paces, shrieked the longest bar of dis- 
cord I everheard, and broke the stern silence of the jun- 
gle night. Another day, and the waste gave place to a 
great city, and the mingled noises of men. Artisans 
in ivory came down to the ghauts and offered their 
wares for sale; dealers in silks and bandannahs 
hovered about patiently, for time is not much heeded 
in their eyes; cunning in trade and circumventive in 


| a bargain being equivalent to the European’s “ small 


profits and quick returns.” Then a blue line of wavy 
hills formed a pleasant background, only at intervals 
seen as we issued from bamboo thickets; but we 
crept towards them perseveringly, and le ft the busy 
city in our wake. Before we did so, I made inquiries 
for the budgerow; it had been seen, but was gone 
again, gone again. The blue hills daily lost their 
depth of blue, and assumed a greenish aspect. We 
were nearing them; we could see foliage upon their 
slopes. Cross rivers became very frequent; the land 
became covered with a network of these, and our boat 


| seemed one of the many gigantic shuttles, weaving a 


gigantic pattern; for here, as to a focus, river craft 


were drawn, and one afternoon, towards the close of 


a day spent in tracking through thickets and against 
an increasing current, we came upon a fleet of them, 
and suddenly was spread before us the broad expanse 
of the Ganges. It was an inland sea, and waves, not 
altogether mimic, ruffled it. A strong current ran 
down—a fair wind opposed it ; but it was too late in 
the day for trading craft to enter upon the voyage, for 


Native craft were therefore congregating r apidly, and 
the great majority of those arriving so late in the 
day moored for the night safe within the B: ighurretty’s 


| mouth, for so was the river called whose windings we 


had traced so far. 
A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

But we have left our group—a line of squatting 
figures, too symmetrically straight to be voluntary, 
and wonderfully merry and much at ease, considering 
collaterals, were even more noteworthy than the 

‘men in buckram ” already alluded to. One espe- 
cially appealed to my better feelings. He was an 
old man, with a noble cerebral development; a few 
silvery locks rambled about the ears and occiputal 
regions; and he had as silvery a moustache and 
beard as any patriarch of the Mosaic era. Being 
rather a lover of phrenology, I stood and contem- 
plated the intellectual prospects which such a brain- 
box must necessarily give the owner; and when I 
saw that he was padlocked to the end of a long bar 
of iron, and that all his companions were similarly 
held “in limbo,” I must confess that I had certain 
impressions not particularly complimentary to my 
countrymen. I approached the meek-visaged pri- 


head, and forthwith proceeded to investigate his 
case; for I was sure that he had had foul play. 
He returned my salutation as meekly as I might 
wish; but, as my questions were put in an ob- 
mixture of Bengalee, Oordu, and 
Malabar, the Melancthon-looking old man_ had 
great difficulty in understanding me. After this, 
however, I applied myself to an_ investigation 
on scientific principles, and 1 must say that such a 
cranium I have seldom seen. I turned rather indig- 
nantly to the badge-holder in charge of these convicts 
(most of whom looked as if deserving of their fate), 
and requested to know what connection this old man 
might have with such as these. ‘This official had 
been accustomed to the vernacular of new arrivals, 
and soon arrived at my meaning. The prisoners were 
Thugs, convicted of lives spent in assassination, and 
this old man was far before the others in ‘* Thuggee.” 
He looked on placidly, and listened to this account 
of him. I expected an indignant denial every mo- 
inent by him, especially when it was stated that the 
old man had tied the “fillet” round the necks of 
some eleven hundred human beings. As I looked at 
him again with a phrenological eye, I was within an 
ice of giving the lie to the native gentleman in charge, 
when the old man muttered, “* Sutch-bat!” (or, “just 
so!) He had no wish, then, to misrepresent matters ; 
indeed, he was unwilling to forego the renown he had 


acquired, That night Phrenology and I had a strong 
tussle; and she had much difficulty in re-esta- 
blishing herself in my estimation, for this specimen 
of the ** mild Hindoo” had given her the ue direct. 


>, until [h 


I was not satisfied, therefore 


id hada furthe 
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confidential talk with the venerable Thug; and there- 


after phrenology came out immaculate; for I found 
that this old man, born with the ‘best of bumps, had 
been reared in the belief that to keep down an increas- 
ing population was a good thing, and that every Thug 
was sure to go to heaven, as his “ thugging” fore 
fathers must have done before him. Old Baharee 
Lall, the ‘‘ Thug.” therefore considered that his 
hairs were going down with honour to the grave, 
and in the utmost odour of sanctity; and it 
would have given him great satisfaction to be 
permitted to add a few more victims to his unex- 
ampled exploits; but to this there were objections. 
Phrenology, indeed, was not invaded by a hair’s- 
breadth; it was merely a question of opinion as to 
what was crime and what was not crime. Bahar 
Lall had a view of that question entertained by his 
ancestors, and carefully handed down to him; and 
whilst taking a human life his heart went not a jot 
the faster. His only wonder was, how others did not 
think as he did; and he unhesitatingly denounced 
his accusers as heterodox to a fearful extent. As I 
bid Baharee Lall adieu I passed my hand across my 
windpipe. I wanted to assure myself of its being still 
in the same spot where I had seen it when shaving 
last. Saharee Lall “‘salaamed” with the greatest 
amount of courtesy that the long iron bar thought 
becoming to the occasion. We were perfectly polite, 
and merely gentlemen holding different opinions. 
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FICTION. 


THE NEW 
By Cuarres Dickens. 





NOVELS. 
Hard Times. London. 
1854. 

Falconbeck Hall. 3y J. Harwoop, 
3 vols. London: Newby. 

The Brief Career ; or, the Je w’s Daughter. BV 
Captain Horrocks. In 3 London: 
Newby. 

WE have frequently avowed ourselves to be very 

ardent admirers of the genius of Mr. Dickens. 

We have not hesitated to assert our opinion, for 

which we have been subjected to no small amount 

of ridicule, that his genius is the greatest that 

England has produced during the present century ; 

indeed, we are not sure that there has been a 

greater since Shakspere. There have been better 

novelists, better poets, better delineators of 
character, more perfect artists; but there has 
been none who has scattered abroad so many ori- 
ginal ideas, of whose conceptions so many have 
passed into the popular mind and become a part 
of the thoughts and language of the age. This 
we take to be the test of genius. It is be- 
cause a whole volume of witty and wise things, 
snatches of truest poetry, and brilliant thoughts 
uttered in aptest prose, can be gathered from 
the works of Shakspere, that he holds his high 
place in popular esteem. But for these his 
plays might have enjoyed the same sort of 
fame as those of his contemporaries, whom it 
is the fashion to praise, but not to read ; but it is 
his “beauties,” as collectors call them — those 
pearls of thought, whose truth or eloquence have 
recommended them to all men’s perceptions— 
that make him still the most popular of British 
authors. This is the claim which we prefer for 

Dickens. Since Shakspere, no writer in our 

language has produced so many passages of wit, 

wisdom, and poetry. A large volume of “ Beau- 
ties” might be culled from his works, which will 
be read and remembered when his reputation as 
amere novelist has passed away. If we rightly 
look upon this as the test of true genius, un- 
doubtedly Dickens could prefer a claim second 
only to Shakspere himself; no such volume 
could be gleaned from the works of any other 
writer in our language, living or dead. ~ 

Nor are we blind to his many faults. He can- 
not construct a good plot; he cannot support it 
ingeniously. He can conceive character admi- 
rably ; but he cannot sustain it consistently with 
itself. With rare exceptions, his personages end 
the tale very different beings from the form in 
which they were presented to us at the begin- 
ning. He destroys some of his best creations by 
an unhappy tendency to exaggerate their pecu- 
liarities ; and it is lamentable to observe how 
this failing grows upon him—the characters in 
each succeeding novel being more grievously 
caricatured than in its predecessor. He has more- 
over marred his later works with a fanciful repe- 
tition of the same expressions, which in an 
inferior writer we should have termed affectations, 
but in him we must set down as whimsicalities, 
but which, however called, are unworthy of his 
genius. Nevertheless, with all these drawbacks, 
we still look upon him as greater than he is held 
to be even by his most indiscriminating ad- 
mirers, 


Esq. In 


vols. 


| plain terms, but everywhere insinuated, cann 





It was necessary thus to preface a notice of 
his last fiction, because we have little to say in 
its favour, and great fault to find with it. Asa 
piece of writing, Hard Times has fewer beauties 
and more defects than any thing he has yet pro- 
| duced. It would be difficult to cull from it half- 

a-dozen pages of ‘ Beauties” for suc h a volume 
The plot is meagre in th 


as we have supposed. 
had manifest] 


extreme. As with all his plots, he 
changed its plan after it was partly written ; a 
the end in no way fulfils the { 





promise of the be- 
ginning. He had certainly designed to mak¢ 
something of Sissy Jupe and her lost father. He 
constitutes her a leading feature of a few chap- 
ters. and then we lose sight of her altogether, 
and she is introduced in the last act, as in a play 
are all the characters on the stage at the fall of 
the curtain, just for form’s sake. He has carried 
his bad habit of caricature to an excess un- 
known before, even to himself. There is scarcely 
a natural character in the whole book. Sissy, 
Louisa, and her brother, are toleral fr 
exaggeration : but all the rest are more fitted for 
Punch than for a sober narrative pl! 
paint life as it is to-day. 
But these are not its worst faults. It is to 
the spirit of the tale that we object most strongly. 
| Mr. Dickens has designed by it to write down 
science, reason, facts, and figures, more especially 
political economy and economists, because, tor- 
sooth, their arguments clash inconveniently with 
Mr. Dickens’s sentimental views of certain sub- 
jects. Wecan sympathise with him in the vexa- 
tion he doubtless feels to find some philanthropic 
aspirations, which are creditable to his heart 
because they are sincere, thwarted by those cold- 
blooded things, facts and figures, and shown to 
be as unwise as they are well-intended ; it is 
unpleasant to have a sentiment, especially if it 
is a fine one, brought forcibly to the test of 
reason, and challenged to defend itself by argu- 
ment: but it is not becoming in one of Mr. 
Dickens’s high place in literature to write a 
fiction purposely to vilify his antagonists—not by 
proving their doctrines to be false, but by an 
imaginary picture of certain supposed conse- 
quences to which he would have it implied that 
they conduct. We have many times denounced 
this practice of fighting by fictions in the case of re- 
ligious and political novels, and precisely the same 
arguments are applicable to Hard Times. It was 
not wise, to say the least of it, to discourage the 
honest pride by which he who has risen in th 
world by his own exertions points backward to 
his origin. Yet the caricature of Mr. Bounderby 
cannot but have that effect, and it will foster the 
false shame which makes so many fear to recall 
what they were. The general tone of hostility 
to manufacturing industry and to masters 
ploying large bodies of workmen, not uttered 


1 : £, 
ly tree ym 


ofessing to 





be too strongly deprecated, as calculated to 
encourage a hostile feeling between master and 
man, that needs not the stimulus of a popular 
novelist to make it issue in dangerous conse- 
quences to society. Moreover, the description is 
in itself untrue. There %s no such town as Coke- 
town; there zs no such that to 
which the Gradgrinds are represented as having 
been subjected ; they are coarse caricatur¢ 
with a shadow of a resemblance distorted 
every direction, but which the ine 
may possibly mistake for portraits. 

We deeply lament to be obliged thus to speak 
of any work of an author whom we so much 
admire ; but it is our duty to the public to 
give an honest opinion fearlessly, and we hav 
done SO. 


education as 





Mr. Harwood’s novel does not lack interest of 
a certain kind. It is thronged with characters, 
most of them of the melodramatic cast, and 
startling incidents keep us in continual excite- 
ment. At least, it is never dull; and that is a 
merit which the weary reviewer will recognis 
with gratitude. The plot is notl | 

stage is always busy, and every scene is a story 
in itself, so that when all is done the reader will 
be inclined to bestow his applause upon the per- 
formance. The autbor conducts us over 
siderable part of the globe; and one of his sources 
of amusement is the introduction of adventures 
by sea and land, partly true, partly imagined, and 





a con- 


ingeniously woven into the narrativ: Mingled 
with all this romance, there is a design to depict 
the realities of our own time. One of his cha- 


racters is the madman Thom, who was shot at 
Canterbury some years ago, and who is made the 
hero of no less an episode than 
affections of a beautiful daughter of an Oxford 


winning the 


Professor, who falls dead upon his body when he 


is shot. He proposes to paint ilso the soci ty of 
Oxford and of Brussels; he brings before us the 
heroes of the stable, of the ring, of the pothouse 


jockies, chartists, Jews, loanmongers, and_ the 
who prey upon the young 


classes 








Many of tl se are done with great vige lrea 
like truthful sketches ; but are they more likely t 
issuade from companions} We 
have sot loubt. / ( asal 
readin sea sid Ing 

The C' appears appropriately at 





time when th public mind is turned by the news- 
pap f u topic to the state of the army, as 
revealed by the courts martial at Windsor 
Captain Horrocks has designed to describe the 
career of a young officer, easy, good-natured, and 
with no sufticient power of self-command, thrown 
into mess-room immediately upor 
leaving school and before he has acquired wor 
wisdom. So longa I 


s the author confines himsel 
to barrack scenes and military life, with 


r want 


assocations 


> 


which he 


] 
+ 


has a thorough acquaintance, he is entirely suc- 
cessful; but when he passes out of it into other 
scenes and depicts other persons, he becomes un 
real, and consequently dull. The alternative titk 
of the Jew’s Daughter relates to the heroine, who 
is the daughter of a wealthy Jew, with whom the 
hero keeps up a sort of sentimental flirtation 
little more seriously in love with 

But we will not anticipate 
Let the reader seek it for him 


the descrip- 


while he isa 
another young lady 
the slender plot. 

S¢ If. The sty le is ve rbose and he avy; 
tions are too elaborate; if the author had only 
said half as much about them, we should have 
conceived them twice as clearly Something 
must always be left to the imagination of the 
reader, and the writer can only suggest; art con- 
most characteristi 


sists in suggesting the 


features. 


The V e Millionaire. By Miss Lamont. Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett, 1854. 
Ir The Village Millionaire were the first produc- 
tion of Miss Lamont’s pen, we should congra- 
tulate her upon a début of more than average 
but, as she has already “ given hostages 
to fame,” and is now favourably known to the 
novel-reading world, she must accept her repu- 
tation as our best excuse for subjecting her to a 
severer measure of criticism than was applied to 
her as a débutante. Frankly, then, Zhe Village 
Millionaire does not perform the promise mad« 
by “ The Fortunes of Woman.” It is wanting in 
power; it lacks sustained interest; it is deficient 
in probability ; it has evidently been written 
in more haste than is consistent with care. 
Benjamin Hardy, the nephew of a respectable 
tanner, sets out from his native village to begir 
the world, with two hundred pounds in his pocket, 
wages due to a de- 


success: 





{ 


and the balauce of som« 


ceased brother, to be received by him from some 
Liverpool merchants. He leaves home with an 


ambition to become a millionaire, and a sneaking 


kindness for a certain Harriet Aveley, ‘“& charm- 
ing young person, with an ingenuous and sprightly 
countenance” (we call it a sneaking kindness, 
because he seems never to have said anything 


about it to the young 





lady herself.) After an 





eventful journey, during which he assists at an 
argument up n Fate and Free-will between a fat 
man and a thin man, who are his f w-tra- 
vellers on top of the coach, he arrives at the 
great seaport, gets a stool and seventy pounds 


year in the office of 
himself on the high r 


pool he 
Scotchman, named Gordon, who also has a great 








makes the acquail 


ambition to make his way in the world, and who 














takes the singular course of tl g up his 
commercial career, and enlisting as a common 
soldier, to fulfil it. After a time, Benjamin 
Hardy is sent out to the West Indies, to transact 
some it rtant business for his employers with 
aica planter, named iM This 
planter has an only daughter, genia, aged 
t to be the w young 
deserted her, and has beer 

reported dead, lea r her nothing t littl 








boy, the result of the union. Between this young 





lady and Benjamin an amour ripens, with a quick- 

ess which we must suppose to b cidental to 
a West Indian climate—an merely 
platonic, if the careful details of our thoress 
mean anything. This, however, t to last 
long ; if the summer of their love warm, it is 
certainly brief. Benjamin soon discovers that 
Mr. Fanshawe’s affairs are in a most unsatisfactory 
state; and this touching fact has an evident and 
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immediate effect 
father of his innamorata in the interest of his em- 
ployers, the Liverpool merchants, and escapes 
back to Europe, leaving poor Eugenia nothing 
for her love but an Aonorarium of two hundred 
pounds. 

Meantime, Harriet Aveley has become an 
orphan, has been adopted by the respectable 
tanner John Hardy, and has been sent for to 
India by her uncle C i Aveley, an officer of 
Arrived there, the most brilliant 
th «that inently match-making 
1 are laid at her feet; but in 
fallen in love with the common 
I n her fellow-passenger 
ittracted her atten- 
Any 





appears t have 


iis efficient conduct at the pumps. 








little difficulty that might have been anticipated 
from Colonel Aveley’s opposition to this match is 
easily got rid of, by ving Gordon an « ppor- 
tunity of saving | commander’s life in battle. 
Gordon now turns his coat once more, and, con- 
vil d tl s ing a day will not enable him 
to keep his wife in a manner suitable to her rank, 
he takes to the counting-house again. 

By this time “my friend Benjamin” (as the 


authoress calls him) is no nearer to the position 





trary, he has gone into partnership wit 


h a speer 
1 a specu 














] radica ind ther tuto the Gazette 

whereup t veculat radical blows out hi 
own | B im it he has not 
only lost is 1 y, bi he savings ¢ 

his uncle, the resp table tanner. 

Eugenia, who, as we have seen, has lost her 
lov und who afterwards lost her father, now 
comes to England with her little boy, and, under 
the name of Madame Lenoir, take up he r abode 

the nativ lage of the Hardys. The worthy 
tanner wi LT sion for 
befri iin f n es compas- 
sior s her, and r under his roof. 
A san t al Aveley comes back 
from India t wait her husband in England. 


When the d (tis e are once upon the 
! t its conclusion. 


ition in railway shares, Benja- 





al becomes a 
hievement he suddenly 
with Harriet Aveley 























but her marriage with Gordon is of course a 
deathblow to his hopes in that direction. Th 
l xt h that he ought to do some- 
t r Ex 4, and he can think of nothing 
I r tl marrying her himself. With this 
} V she does not appear to fall in 
remember possibly, his conduct in Jamaica, 
and the inclosure of the two hundred pounds. So 
hing remains for mv friend Benjamin” but 
t » into Parliament, and to marry a certain 
Lady Ch Eugenia discovers 
that I an English baronet, 
and that her little boy is heir to a comfortable 
stat 
This is t 
vol Wn | l 
that p! | 
and pi n 
from t I 
H He is 
pu thi 
very rst sort 
pays the ] 
Pp He fails 
merce, al S 
ot t St c Ex 
na Yet st 
iui in t end, a 
seen (re v ) £ 
to | unscrupulous and selfish, and that tl 
D tl y { t a man n do when h has no- 
1, : 47 
a “A we le = clon ? ] 
y s can ( iu I m 
t G f11S ¢ 8 is a 1 
3 ul s suecess with Hart Aveley a 
1 ulous y t of every pl ity. It is 
true that the young lady might have done wor 
than marry a com 1 soldier; for she might have 
married } ] f officers: but is it 
l t] ( \veley yroud Indian office1 
I \ ild t 1 1 wil h h Ss ¢ l- 
N v 1 ) S lers for tl 
obs ’ f 1 t we think that 
V . ts ld b fa of 
i \ hav 1 sympathy v 1e 
her ! Sinbad the s our 
r r ut WwW ca t 
I ip Ss WoV round 





upon him, for he sells up the 


ject by the 


ver he was. On the con- | 





the story of a Liverpool stock-jobber and an‘ad- | of critics, with all the ‘terrible ‘panoply ‘and 


venturer from the Land of Cakes. Great genius 

has taken very mean things, and has surrounded | 
them so with its own peculiar g/oria, that we have 

been cheated into admiration of the worthless sub- 

surprising beauty of the treatment. 

rhis, however, is not the case here. 

When Miss Lamont appears again before the 
public, we trust that she will have given her plot 
the benefit of much maturer reflection than she 
has expe {upon it in this instance. Her style 
sometimes manifests a freedom and an elegance 
which prove that, with greater care, she could 
accomplish much better things than this We 
would warn her also against the besetting sin of 
letting the world see the colour of her stockings. 
The ankle may be finely turned, but the blue tint 
of its integument is highly objectionable. Why 
should Lord Hoodborough complim« nt Miss 
Aveley upon her cheeks by talking about the 
Lumen purpu 2 And, above all, why 
should Benjamin Hardy and Eugenia be excused 
in their very questionable proceedings by a re- 
ference to the precedent of Dido and Aneas ? 
Miss Lamont may take our word for it, that a 
style may very easily be too learned; but it can 
never be too simple or too natural. 


ide 


im juventa 


The Convent and the Manse (Nelson and Sons) is 
i 1 thre n the pure and 
peaceable religion of Christ, and that system which is 
’ There is much condemna 
Ihe story has the merit 
f being a brief one.——In the *“‘ Run and Read 
Library ” (Clark, Beeton, and Co.) we find a new tale 
by Miss Catherine Sinclair, entitled Wodern Flirtations; 
? Vonth at Harrowgate.——Ida May is an American 


its dangerous counterfeit. 
tion of convents and nuns 








/ 

importation (Low and Son) which follows in the wake 

ci Iom’s Cabin”—the heroine, however, 

being a beautiful-and accomplished white slave, and 
ni 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


i) | asmodu 


Edinburgh: 


Firmilian ; or, the Student of Badajo 
Tragedy. By T. Percy 
Blackwood. 

THERE appeared in Black 

months ago, a review of 

the author himself. We 
admir¢ 
drama, or the 


JONES. 


d’s Alagazine. a few 
the above work by 
quite at a loss 
conception of the 
mode of its introduction to the 
what more natural 


wish to forestall 


were 
most—the 


public; , on reflection, 
than that the author 
‘iticism by assuming to himself the office of the 
critic? Who so well qualified as he to form an 
adequate merits of his work? 
What finger but his own could point out, with 
unerring precision and fidelity, the trifling 
defects which disfigure, or the abundant beauti 
which adorn, his performance? Does not the 
manufacturer know the worth of his own work, 
and the merchant the value of his own 
chandise; and shall it be said that the poet is 
more ignorant than Avaunt, ye gain- 
sayers ! Go ye to the archives of blackwood. 
be convinced, and bear witness ! 
Critics are proverbially a ruthless race, and 
reover, for ever in a hurry. Who can 
te the amount of mischief which is in- 
unfortunate 
poct’s pretty 
for the 


should 








estimate of the 


such 


r 


mer- 


{hese 





} 





by these characteristics ? 
for instance, is 
flower-garden, 

















hine of popular opinion to bring it to perfection, 
when, | without warning, but not, alas! without 
precedent, down rush a host of vociferating critics, 
like so1 ild asses of the desert, snuffing th 

ir, cham] id capering in ama feartul 
to hear ai behold, who, in their eagerness 
for the weeds and thistles, trample all the 
delicate blossoms into mire, and then whisk off 


again, with ringing hoof and cruel sn 
] they did not find 

| with the feelings of our com- 
mon humanity can cont 
vastation without compunction and 


rt. leavin 
1 


+7 
awiaerness . 








y 
' 


emplate such scenes of 





? more rthy would it be of the 
nment and wisdom of this latter half of 
eteenth century to allow, in a// cases, tl 
) accompany the r r through his own 
iesne, culling with a gentle hand its 
} 


st flowers, and pausing now and then to 
l, ami oo-exuberant lustiness of verdure, 
me meck and puny blossom steeped in dew, 
on the milky stem of the parent 
ating with a tre! hand, and 

and deprecating air, the corner 
where the nettles grow—than to per » wild 


ntior i 














incursions of the above-m¢ 





clangour of their iron shoes! All honour, there- 
fore, to thee, dear T. Percy Jones ! for hast thou 
not been weighed in thy own balance, and found 
not wanting? Didst thou not blow thy own 
trumpet, and sound thy own praises? And 
what is the result? Behold the critics at thy 
feet, eager to use the selfsame pair of scales, to 
blow a blast on the selfsame trumpet, and to 
pitch their note of gratulation on the selfsame 
key ! Was ever triumph like unto this ? Here, 
at length, are the author’s trammels broken, and 
henceforth and for ever he shall be at liberty 
(oh glorious liberty !) to pronounce his own ver- 
dict, and be taken at his own valuation. Is not 
this a boon of inealeulable value to all future 
poets ? Whatmore is necessary to renderall the 
other Joneses, Browns, and Thompsons, in Chris- 
tendom “notabilities ?” Here is one of the 
noble fraternity who hath vociferated ‘ Cuckoo !” 
and, lo! the grove is resonant with answering 
voices. He has sung his own strain of self- 
gratulation, which the crities have echoed; he 
has lashed his own delinquencies, and saved them 
the trouble ; and what more remains but that he 
should chant his own peans, to which they will 
doubtless respond. All honour, therefore, to thee, 
T. Percy Jones, whether Thomas or Timothy, all 
honour and all hail ! 

But the author did not spare his own perform- 
What author would, under the circum- 
Who would not be willing to inflict one 
lash upon himself to save ten at the hands of the 
public executioner? Then, observe that the 
flogging is very judiciously administered. It does 
not alight upon the author himself, so much as 
on the back of those on whom he wishes to cast 
ridicule. For be it known that Firmilian, 
Spasmodic Tragedy, is a satire, and is intended 
to bring the poetry of Sydney Yendys and Alex- 
ander Smith, &e., into contempt. We applaud 
the object, and admire the manner in which it is 
executed ! Firmilian is a student of Badajoz, t 
whom the great earth-spirit, “universal Pan 
has whispered flattering things. ‘To wit— 

Rise 1 





ance 


stances ? 


p, Firmilian—rise in might!” if said ; 


outh baptised to song! 












ring discords of tl 


ite stupe ndous harmo 





rand in diapason than the r 
Among the mountains of the thunder-psalm 
Let not love, 
rill 





Be thou no slave of passion. 





1 no} +} 
se, 0 ny o 












hat sways actions ¢ d men, 
A tfect course ive thyself atone 
Leta thy ready handmaid be, 





And pluck all fruitage from the tree of life, 


orbidden or no, 








Be If any comes 

Between t } purpose of thy bent 

Lat h tk row from the string of might, 
Right t l pious W 

A y ther rreat in guilt! 


ou canst rack the h 


Ssiris, t 
Spare it no pang. So shalt thou be prepared 
make t s ra tempest, and to shak 
to its foundation.—Go thy w 


excellent advice, Firmilian resolves 
to write a tragedy which shall “astonish t] 
He selects the remorse of Cain for his 


but, alas!— 


After sucl 


Browns 


supyect: 





For who can limn the 
ever look’d upot 


Aurora’s fat 





1 











yd ibe the cadence of the sea, 
? r opened to th ves, 
of the Trito1 
to lose t us time 
v may b € t 
Fusy t | easier to eff 
Cant it rvthing 
And aceordingly he plunges into every speci 
of debauch and profligacy with t st inten- 





le, and commits a series of atrocious 


murders in order that he may experience th 








ronies of remorse to such a degree as may 
enable him adequately to 

Give due utterance to the awful s 

Of him w! timbi iis ha 

To paint the menta that t 1 Cain ! 


But all his labours are in vain! His conscien 
is seared, or his nerves are too strong to admit 
the much-desired and long-sought agonies ot 
compunction. All the emotion he feels, after the 
terrible series of crimes which he has perpetrated, 
is that of exultation at the extent his own 
wickedness, and the tragedy of Cain remains, 
therefore, unwritten to this day! 

It will be that Firmilian is a grossly 
exaggerated caricature of ** Balder.” By 
obstinately regarding the latter hero as a model 
to be imitated, instead of (as the author in- 
tended) an example to be shunned, and by sup- 
pressing all that is good in his character and con- 


i 
luct, and supplying its place by the “Seve! 


seen 








a Ye 


Dd tem 


oo = 





de 








’ 
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and 
1ere- 
thou 
und 
own 


And 





l the 
hris- 

the 
OO :” 


ering 


cunl- 
t o1 
yf the 
the 
does 
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» cas 





h tl 
or his 
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neci 
inten- 


-e tl 
may 





ies ot 
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Deadly Sins,” a tolerable idea of the relation 
which these two personages sustain towards each 
other may be obtained. 
necessary—we throw this out as a hint to any 
budding satirist whose eye it may meet—than to 
sit down to “ Balder,” or any other poem of 
thoughtful merit, and, after carefully expunging 
all its best passages, and denuding it of its delicate 
beauties, fill in with the coarsest fragments to be 
met with in Massinger and Ford, or Beaumont 
and Fletcher; and, by way of giving pungency to 
the ribaldry, add a little of the Attic salt of Wy- 
cherley and Congreve, and lo! another Firmilian! 
Let it not be imagined that we are disposed to 
undervalue Mr. Perey Jones’s remarkable per- 
formance. On the contrary, we give it credit 
for the possession of many important qualitics, 
which are alas! becoming ! 


’ 


too rare! Its 
audacity, for instance, is above all praise, and the 
noble impaftiality of the author cannot fail to 
elicit the admiration of those whose 
obliquity will allow them to enjoy it. Friend an 
foe, right and wrong, good and evil,—all fa 
equally under the lash, all share the smut. in 
equal proportions! ‘The imitations of the authors 
whom he wishes to caricature are not, we think, 
remarkable for their fidelity, except, indeed, in a 
certain felicitous sonorousness of diction, when 
he borrows their own phraseology. ‘The spirit of 
his peformance is, no doubt intentionally, at 
variance with theirs. Nor 


now, 


moral 


I 
I] 


can we discover 
slightest similarity between a memorable 
in Firmilian, and the “ Page and Lady ” o 
nder Smith, although it must b 


passage 
f Ala, 
rT 2k 


eo 


Imitted that 








certain contemporaneous critics appear to havi 
the advantage over us in this respect. But we do 
not allow this to blind us to the surpassing merit 
of the lines in question, which, for the fearless 
exhibition of qualities already alluded to, ar 


altogether unprecedented. We are sorry that 
certain foolish prejudices in favour of delicacy, 


and modest reserve, prevent us from laying them 
before our readers. We admire, but dare not 
quote! 

It is seldom, indeed, that a parody surpasses 
the thing parodied. And yet, exclaim admiring 
critics, behold in F¥rmi this rare achievement! 


It is quite delightful to witness the enthusiasm of 
these gentlemen. It is quite true, 

noticed it with some ‘t, that they belong 
exclusively to that inoffensive class of sages who 
insist upon utter sterility as the sine qua 
among the poet’s qualifications, mi 
souls!) baldness of conception f 
of outline, and 
simplicity. Conceive a mannikin, very 
affectation, and with not a thougl 
one half so big as his Li 
gifted, moreover, with an extra 
small-talk and meanness of spe 
their beau ideal of the true poet! 
numerous and important bod 
doubtless, hereafter—when th 
descended to their level—to wield 
compared to v h that of their protot: 
Dennis and Gildon was a mere bagatelle, their 
praise cannot fail to be very flattering to tl 
feelings of Mr. Jones, to whom, indeed, it will 
come with the additional charm of perfect 
geniality. 


and we hav 














Grecian severity 


feebleness of execution for tru 








These gentlemen make m rry with the 

that / tian has been regarded as a serious 
effort, in tl style, by severa 
critics, who are totally unable to perceive a 
even when it is thrust under their very noses. 
It is true that these grave and sober censors 

the press have with 
condemned the poem, pronouncing it—we speak 
on the authority of a paragraph now going th 
round of the newspapers—to be “ sad trash,” not 
withstanding the author’s protestations to the 
contrary. 
lies in 


e spasmodic 





one unhesitatingly 


Voce 


But, of course, the cream of the jok 





their having mistaken it for a 
effort at all. What better acknowledgment 
you make of the sterling merit of than 
mistake it for wisdom? What comedies but th 
very best are ever taken for tragedy? And, 


ev é 

although it would doubtless prove a crave affront 
to laugh in the face of him who is astonishing 
himself at the profundity of his oracles, yet th 
very reverse good with your thorough 
joker, whose best things should be 1 
as the world has generally supposed, 





holds 
eceived, not 


with bois- 


terous relish and uprearious laughter, but in 
silence, with a grave air, and a lugubrious coun- 
tenance. According to this principle, a true on 
doubtless, Mr. Jones is entitled to our hearty 
congratulations. 

But what will the admirers of Firm to 





Indeed, little more is | 


| the somewhat startling announcement that this 
is by no means the first, nor is it, as we think, 
the best of the hoaxes which Mr. 
| passed upon a credulous and simple-minded 
public! If the merit of a hoax is to be decided 
by the number and capacity of the persons who 
are taken in by it, then must that other 
hoax of his, in which he maintained before a ] 
don audience the ballad over 
poetical com- 


Jones has 


famous 


supremacy of the 


the epos and every other form of 
posi immeasurably before F% 


uurths, at least, of the entir 


| tion, rank 
three-f 
lieving 
Quixotic 


Mr. Jones 


to be perfectly serious in his 
ballad-advocacy. But incomparabls 
the highest effort i 

peared for many years, is Mr. Jones’s *“* Lays and 


lirection which has ap- 


Legends of the 
} 


aware 








that hit! 1y public writer ha vel 
suspected this ‘tion to 1 | t all 
And yet, upon deliberation, what can | 
more evident 2? Is Mr. Percy Jones the kin 
man who is | lv to be betrayed into violent en 
thusiasm about anything Or is it likely that] 
with his cool judgment and general good sens 
would seriously propose it to | S in « 
worth his amazing powe just 
Scottish butcheries, and endeavour to resue from 
well-merited detestation and horren 
name of Claverhouse I yxdy-mil 


? Nothing of t kind! We have 


compeers 





¢ maintained in privat nd we now state 

publicly as our d hat ti 

lays and Legends wel i il 
lesque upon, instead of b S the wor 
supposed—an imitation of, Macaulay’s “* Lay 
Ancient Rome!” Let any « dispassio 
compare the two pertorn inces, and he w il be 
led to conclude at once that tl Lay 


Legends,” and the Roman “ Lays,” bear thi 
relation to each other as tl 
tween Firmilian and * | 
tion, that the former work is, as : 
superior to the latter. W 





to be digested by those whom may conce 
In conclusion we may mention that in additior 
to the caricat s alre 1} ll 1 = 





much broad and 


Carlyle, George Gilfillan, John 


which will, no doubt, re ler it exce dingly 











e to certain class of readers s l 
the present g 1 SUST tha 
regarded as as ilar s? ien of the 
good taste, and refinem« f tl 

century, and hope that it will not fa 
yur successo! th is 
f t] f ir | 

crandfathers ! B 
17 
} J b \ S. Wa | 
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\ his 1 i ti 
¢ } 
ul Ss t I 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


d's Me ne has a very cautious paper on 
controversy between Dr. Whewell and Sir 








avi ster. It examines carefully the arguments 
duc y Dr. Whewell for disbelieving the accepted 
ories respecting the planets and the stars, and 


races the growth of his present belief—that they 

















mories” are subjected to a searching examination, 
pronounces her work far from 
successful. A masterly paper on Greek sculpture, 
and the system of colouring introduced by Mr. Owen 
J s in the Greek Court at the Crystal Palace, de- 
molishes the flimsy arguments which have been set 
up to prove that the Greek s« ulptors either coloured 
or plastered (we beg pardon, “ stuccoed”) their pro- 


ot inhabited. Dr. Whewell, we find, enter- 
tained very different views in 1833; for, in his 
‘ Bridgwater Treatise,’ he said: “no one can resist 
the temptation to conjecture that these globes, some 
of n much larger than our own, are not dead and 
barren; that they are, like ours, occupied with life, 
organisati iy igence.” The reviewer does not, 
i ver, deem this a discredit to the Doctor; he 
pays a 1 compliment to the skill, honesty, and 
sincerity present teaching; and he seems to 
vour the theory lately propounded by the Master 
of Trinity College. As far as it goes, the examina 
tion is a most impartial and searching one; but the 
paper is not yet completed. Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Sunny 
N 
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y a reviewer who 








ductions. It isa masterly paper; and should settle 
the dispute very much to the discomfiture of the 
adyocates for colouring marble statuary. A long re- 


view of Lieut. Van de Velde’s important work on the 









Holy Land; a political article or so; a poem; anda 
continuation of e “* Secret of Stoke Manor,” make 
up the remaining contents of this solid number of 
Maga 

The Dubl Unive rsity Maga ne preserves its 
nationality with much constancy. We have in the 





mber number “A Pilgrimage to the Land of Leix 
and Ossory”—history and topography conveyed in a 
pleasant manner, and varied by humourous roadside 
stories. ‘* My Expedition to Ireland” contains some 


FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


[ne mind of man is subject to epidemics as well 
as his body, but of another order. Plague, the 
black death, and cholera, have played their parts 


} 


to some purpose in the 
ghosts and 

and demons. 
influenza, se 


world’s history, and so have 
witches and warlocks, imps 
As people are sometimes seised with 
iwlatina, and other catching com- 
plaints, so are they with spirit-rapping, table- 
turning, mesmerism, clairvoyance, and subjects 
allied. Of late years the devil, who was wont in 
former times to smear the brain with brimstone. 
has been rather at a discount, and ghosts, or at 
vents spirits, in tidier raiment than winding- 
ts, have been rising in the market. It is 
le now for a man of strong faith, like 
Owen, can see the ghost of Hamlet’s 
ather, and for a piece of gold one may chat with 
Homer and <¢ hop logie with Aristotle. It is pos- 
sible to write gravely and learnedly respecting 
such follies and delusions, and to entertain the 
belief that the devil has still something to attract 
him from his brimstone bed, 

To visit his s 

A 


goblins, 











e farm of the earth 
s¢ his stock gets on, 

or to make the dish run after the spoon through 
the medium of young ladies’ fingers. Among the 
believing order of writers of modern days, we 
must rank the Chevalier Gougenot des Mous- 
seaux, who has written a grave book, with the 
grave title page—Meurs et Pratiques des Dén 
ou_des Esprit siteurs daprés les Auti 

PEglise, &c. (“ Manners and Practices of Demons 
and Visiting Spirits, according to Church Autho- 
rities, Pagan Authors, Contemporaneous Facts,” 
&e.) Among the pranks of the devil, he some- 
times takes a fancy to play cook. Our authority 
is the Cardinal Jacques de Vitry, and Cardinals 


ilés 


don’ fib ic tale goes that a Carthusian, being 
at hus prayers, felt, all at once, hungrier than 
usual, and i imediately a woman entered his 
chamber, Who was no other than the devil. She 
approached the chimney, lighted the fire, and, 
finding some peas that had been given to the 


{7 


good man for his dinner, made of them a fricassée, 
ut it into a porringer, and disappeared. The 
Carthusian continued his prayers, and then asked 
the Supreme, whether he might eat the peas 
that the devithad cooked? The Supreme r« plied 
that he ought to reject nothing which had been 
created by God, provided that it was received 


—_ 








wholly new and seemingly valuable facts respecting 
the social and political state of Ireland during the 
Lord Lieutenancy of the Earl of Halifax, in the reign 
of George III. Curious passages from the Earl's 
journal and letters are given. The other paper locally 
interesting is ‘* Rathmore and its Traditions,” and 


there is also a calmly-written article on the Irish | 


Exhibition of 1853. Of more generaliy-attractive 
topics, there are ‘ Life and Adventures of an Opium 
Eater,” “ Mosses upon Gravestones,” Chaps. XII. to 
XVI., “The Nott Correspondence and Memoirs,” 
‘* The Session of °54,” &e. Ke. 

Bentley's 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a steel engraved portrait. ‘ War and Peace,” 
‘Spain and its Prospects,” ‘‘ Society in Wash- 
ington,” and an account of the *“* Theatres of London 
—their History past and present,” are all noteworthy 
articles. Mr. Reade continues his ‘* Clouds and Sun- 
shine”; and there are, besides, some humorous 
sketches. 

The Jrish Quart rly Review has continuations of its 
papers on the Historical Society of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the biography of John Banim. ‘ The 
Endowed Schools of Ireland” are described at some 
length, and another writer imparts a vast mass of 
information respecting the reformatory schools of 
France and England. The remaining papers are, 
‘* English Songs and English Music,” ‘ Prisons and 
Prison Discipline,” and “ The Dublin Hospitals and 
the Blunders of the Census.” 

In the Eclectic Review, the leading paper is an ac- 
count of “The Works of St. Ireneus, Bishop of 
Lyons;” and the most animated one, an onslaught 
on the Government, whose achievements in providing 
educational literature have been outdone by private 
enterprise and trading competition, according to the 
Eclectic reviewer. ‘‘ Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney” 
will please earnest Dissenters, and ‘‘ Hungary and 
Kossuth” will find admirers with many of the liberal 
politicians of the day. There are four other papers. 

The Church of Scotland Magazine has a carefully 
wrought paper on the ‘‘ Census of Religious Worship” 
for Scotland; and if the facts and deductions of the 
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with acts of grace. The saint ate the peas, and 
assured every one that he had never eaten any- 
thing in his life so dainty. The devil on this 
occasion was Civiler than usual; but apply to the 
Chevalier, and you will learn of Lucifer, Beelze- 
bub, Lucifuge, Nebirot, Sargantanas, Naberus, 
Glasyalabolas, and more members of the College 
of Tartarus than we can remember to mention. 
We have mentioned table-turning and spirit- 
rapping. A counter-blast to such tomfoolery has 
been blown by a member of the Institute of 
France, in the person of M. E. Chevreul. His 
book is called De la Baguette divinatoire, &c. 
(“Of the Divining-rod, the Pendulum called 
the Explorer, and of Table-turning, in a his- 
torical, critical, and experimental point of 
view’). The learned chemist agrees with our 
own Faraday and others in attributing table- 
turning to the muscular effort exerted uncon- 
sciously. He exposes the chicanery of the 
spirit-rappers, breaks the divining-rod, and gives 
the pendulum its last swing into the Red Sea. 
3efore we had made intimate acquaintance 
with our Eastern allies, and had begun to talk so 
familiarly of Bashi-Bazouks, Andrea Zambelli, 
professor in the University of Pavia, had been 
lecturing in the Lombardic Institute of Science 
and Art on Islamism and its influences. The 
lectures have since been published, under the 
title Sull Influenza Politica del? Islamisma. The 
work would have appeared in spite of the cir- 
cumstances which give it an immediate interest, 
as it is in continuation only of previous inquiries 
into the character of Paganism and its influences 
upon civilisation. What is the proper character 
of the Mussulmanic theocracy? Has it operated 
beneficially in the countries where it has taken 
root? Is it compatible with the reforming spirit 
of modern times? Such are the questions dis- 
cussed by Signor Zambelli. Under the heads of 
“The Law,” “The Caliph,” and * The Sultan,” 
he arrives at the conclusions that the Koran is 
a theocratic law-book, in which the civil, crimi- 
nal, military, and political laws are set forth; that 
there is no civil constitution, in the strict sense 
of the word, in any Mohammedan country, but 
only an interpretation of the spiritual law; that 
this interpretation in course of time, and in 
spite of secondary obstacles showing themselves 
here and there, must tend, as a necessary con- 
sequence, to soften the original strictness of the 


Miscellany describes briefly the career of 
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writer be correct, Mr. Horace Mann’s return is even 
more at fault north of the Tweed than it has proved 
to be for England. The magazine is an earnest ad- 
vocate of the interests of the Scottish Established 
Church. There is a great variety of matter in the 
present number. 

In Chambers’s Journal the very instructive and 
practical account of ‘‘ Things as they are in America,’ 
is continued by William Chambers; and a young 
hand has attempted to describe “The Bringing 
forth of the Daily Newspaper.” It is wordy. 

Hogg’s Instructor has no special attraction. “ Sister 
Anne,” a pretty tale, is continued. 

The Ladies’ Companion, like Bentley, has an engraved 
portrait of Admiral Napier, articles and tales in 
abundance, and, of course, a plate of the fashions. 

The Scottish Educational Journal treats learnedly of 
“The Cramming System,” and some dozen other sub- 
jects in connection with education. 

Messrs. Orr & Co.’s serial publications for the 
month are—The Land We Live In (Part VI.); The 
Theory and Practice of Landscape Pathting in Water 
Colours, by George Barnard (Part HI.); The Hom 
Companion; Orr’s Circle of the Sciences; The Family 
Friend ; and The House/:old Handbooks (No. 1X), con- 
“Domestic Cookery.” Messrs. Orr have 
added to this collection a new serial, by Mr. J. O 





| Westwood, F.L.S., entitled ‘‘ The Butterflies of Great 


Britain ; with their transformations.” The descrip- 
tions, though brief, are carefully done, and the 
coloured illustrations, showing the stages of transfor- 
mation, are excellent. 

Messrs. Tallis and Co.’s publications for the month 
are—Part XV. of Mr. Wright's History of Scotland ; 
Part XLII. of The Crystal Palace described and illus- 
trated; and Part XI. of Tallis’s History of England 
Jor the Young. All these works are profusely 
illustrated. 

We can spare space only to name the following :— 
Home 7 houghts (edited by Mrs. Owe n); The Journa 
of Progress (G. Bell) ; The Dublin Monthly Journal oj 


Industrial Progress; and The Bulwark (J. Nichol 
Edinburgh). 


LITERATURE. 


Mussulman code; that the introduction of new 
principles has produced no essential modification 
of the religious ground-clement, because these 
appear only under the form of an emanation 
from the Prophet, as a farther revelation of his 
known or darkly-expressed will; and, that the 
Sultan or Caliph forms the only power in the 
state, in the double character of a spiritual and 
temporal ruler, because he represents Mohammed 
the apostle of God. The Professor, farther, in 
addressing himself to the questfon whether Mo- 
hammedanism has or has not retarded civilisa- 
tion, defends it against the charge of ignoranc 
and barbarism. He shows that not only the 
Arabs, but the Turks also, had and have a 
literature, which has an influence on the progress 
of the people; and {that, though this progress is 
not rapid, it still redeems Mohammedanism from 
the charge brought against it—that it limits or 
retards human intelligence. 

Writing of Mohammedanism and of the power 
of Sultans and Caliphs brings to our mind a tale, 
translated from the Arabic by M. Cherbonneau, 
which appeared in the Revue de ’Orient a few 
months since. It is to the following effect: 

There lived in Bagdad a young man of handsom 
features, named Abd-er-Rahman-ben-Ismail. His 
extreme beauty procured him the surname of the 
Brilliant. He had also the gift of poesy. The 
wife of the Caliph El-Oulid-ben-abd-el-Melik, known 
under the name of Oumm-el-Benine, was so much in 
love with this young man, that she fell sick. Every 
day she sent for him, introduced him into her apart- 
ment, and when she feared to be disturbed by any 
one coming, she concealed her lover in a coffer ; such 
was their daily course. One day the Caliph El- 
Oulid-ben-abd-el-Melik received a present of a collar 
of gold, garnished with precious stones, with which 
he was greatly pleased. ‘ I will reserve this for my 
wife,” said he; and immediately he called one of his 
eunuchs, and ordered him to carry the collar to the 
Sultana. In going to acquit himself of his commis- 
sion the slave found the house-door open ; he reflected 
an instant. ‘ What does this mean ?” he inquired of 
himself. So saying, he shut the door, proceeded 
stealthily along, and heard sounds of laughter. Lis- 
tening, he proceeded toward the chamber whence the 
noise proceeded. His regard met the eyes ot 
the young man, who started, and became pale as 
death. With a bound, Oumm-el-Benine pushed him 
into the coffer—but the slave had seen all. He pre- 
sented the collar, and said: ‘‘ Madame, I must de- 
mand of you a stone from this jewel.” Indignant at 
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such audacity, the Sultana exclaimed: “ Rude crea- 


ture, depart from my presence!” The slave, trans- 
ported with rage, went straight to his master, and 
said :—"* My lord, to-day I found a man in conver- 
sation with your wife; I found them both in such a 


chamber. At sight of me, the man found himself 


discovered, and the Sultana hid him precipitately in 


such a coffer.” At the same time he gave a descrip- 
tion of the piece of furniture. At these words, 


El-Oulid-ben-abd-el-Melik was infuriated against his 
servant. ‘* Thou base miscreant dog!” he exclaimed. 
He then ordered his chaouches to cut off his head. 
They seized him, and next instant his head rolled on 
the ground. When the execution was ended the 
Caliph rose, put on his slippers, and went to his wife’s 
apartments. She was occupied in arranging her dis- 


ordered headdress. He entered, and sat facing her 


upon the coffer indicated by the slave. In the course 
of conversation he said to her: ‘‘ How happens it 
that you have such a liking for this chamber?’ 
“Because my apparel is here,” she replied. ‘ After 
all, what does it matter to me?” observed the Caliph. 
‘May I dare to hope that you will favour me with 
one of the coffers with which the chamber is fur- 
nished?” ‘Take, my lord, whichever coffer you 
please, with the exception of the one you are seated 
upon. “This is precisely the one I prefer,” replied 
Caliph ; “ you must let me have it.” After a mo 
ment’s stupor, Oumm-el-Benine said to him, ‘“ Very 
well, it is yours.” At a signal from the Caliph th 
blacks appeared. “* Raise this coffer,” said he; * Carry 
it into the hall of council, and wait for me.” While 
the slaves were executing the orders of their master, 
the countenance of the Sultana bore traces of con- 
fusion. ‘* Why dost thou change countenance ?” in- 
quired El- Oulid ; “perhaps this coffer may hold thy 
heart?” ‘ Pardon me, my lord, it contains nothing 
such. If I appear a little moved, it is because I have 
been taken suddenly ill.” ‘* God will cure thee,” ob- 
served the Caliph retiring. When he entered into the 
hall of audience he found the coffer placed on the 
floor. ‘‘ Raise the carpet,” he said to his slaves, ‘‘ and 
dig a hole the size of aman.” The pit being finished, 
he made a sign to bring the coffer and place it on the 
brink. Then, planting one foot upon the piece of fur- 
niture, he pronounced the following words: ‘* News 
has come to me; if it is true, thy vestment shall be 
thy shroud, this box shall be thy bier, and it is God 
that immolates thee. If this news is false, I inter a 
coffer, and lose only a few planks.” So saying, he 
gave a sudden push, and the | ox descended rapidly, 
Knocking against the sides, to the bottom of the pit. 
God forgive me!” added El-Oulid, throwing oh a 
a handful of earth. The blacks filled up the grave, 
levelled the soil, and replaced the carpet. The Caliph 
sat upon his bed of justice until it was time to break- 
fast, then entered his apartment, where the two 
spouses confounded their souls in a common joy, as if 
nothing had happened between them. Peace united 
their existence until the day of death. 


The indefatigable Hoffman von Fallersleben 
again makes his bow to the public. The man 
lives in old books, old ballads, old legends, and 
probably in an old house, yelad in old clothes. 
We have now Altniederlindische Spriichwérter 
nach der dltesten Sammlung (“ Ancient Nether- 
land Proverbs from the Oldest Collection ”’). 
This oldest collection of proverbs was printed 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
without date or place of publication, with the 
title—“ Incipiunt prouerbia seriosa in theutonico 
prima deinde in latina sibi inuicem constantia 
indicio colligentis pulcherrima ac in hominum 
colloquiis communia.” Of these proverbs we 
cull at random 


When one hand w: vashe s the other, both are clean. 

When food dwindles, hunger grows. 

When the dog = ‘the bone, he has his tail in his 
nouth. 

It is all the same, two legs in the stocks or only 
me, you are still in the stocks. 

When the wolf is old the crows ride on his back. 

A crooked stick burns as well as a straight one. 

What does not please the priest will please the 
sexton. 

Nature draws more than seven oxen 

‘It is dirty water,” said the rower, when he could 
not swim. 

The cat licks the candlestick out of love for the 

tallow. 

Many a one cuts a rod for his own back. 

One year does not teach more than another. 

The nearer the priest, the farther from Christ. 


i; 





This book of Netherland proverbs is followed 
y a Gesprtichbuchlein—a book of dialogues, dating 
from the middle of the fourteenth century, written 
by a Fleming, and designed to teach the Walloon, 
by translations from this language into the Fle- 
mish. This little book has a great philological 
interest. We give two examples—one in compli- 
ment to the ladies, one in compliment to English 
wool. Damoisiaus, ou damoiselle. bon tour vous 
doint diex, i.e., Master, or miss, God give you a 
good day ! Les engles amainent hoines laines 
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bring good wool from England, and sell it by the 
The present work contains, 
f religious hymng, di 
Christmas-hymns, 


tells us how in the 


to present her with f 
1¢ parents lived as poor people, ] 
Joseph carpentering — reeling 
whi h Jesus took home t 


unto his mother in the kitchen. 

. Nisard issecretary to the commission, which 
pointed in France i 
popular literature 
people as it is represented in chap-books 
cheap publications. His official position has en 


Much of its point is lost, however, inits bibliogra- 


publication, if we can fancy the 
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inquire into the character of 
and Minory issues. We should have some 
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tracts from Francis Moore, 


? and make up our mind for the drowning 


we should not object to find running up stairs on 
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> House of Correction. 
» literary history of 
such wares M. Charles Nisard’s two volumes are 
; and very good reading, of 
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Fashion ind Famine. By Mrs. Ann S STEPHENS 
London : Routledge and Co. 1854 
Tne war of reprisals now waging between the 
American and English publishers may be deficient 
in point of morality ; but it is certainly introducing 
many excellent transplants from the other 
side of the Atlantic. Here is another novelist, a 
lady too, who bids fair to be a star of the first 
magnitude ; a lady with a powerful facile pen, a 
brilliant fancy, a rich and lively imagination— 
perhaps a little wrong in morale ; but of that we 
shall best speak when we have said somethin 
about the story before us. 

The hero of the tale, William Leicester, is one 
of those fascinating monsters who are happily 
somewhat rare in reality, but whom authoresses 

(strangely enough) have a morbid love of 
painting: a desperate villain, with fine black 
hair, splendid teeth, and a thorough contempt 
for the Decalogue. Years before the opening of 
the tale, he has been married to Ada Wilcox, the 
beautiful daughter of a New England farmer. As 
might have been expected, the union was not 
productive of much happiness ; Leicester being 
what our lively neighbours would call un peu 
volage; and the lady apparently not less so, for 
she takes her revenge in kind, by running away 
with somebody to Europe. At the commence- 
ment of the story, Ada Leicester is once more 
setting foot upon American ground; the some- 
body is dead, and has left her in possession of 
boundless wealth ; she assumes the name of 
Gordon, and takes up her residence in New York, 
attended by a faithful servant, one Jacob Strong, 
who is the tutelary genius of the plot, and who 
watches over her with more than parental care. 
By one of those paradoxes which are intelligible 
to the feminine heart alone, she is now consumed 
by an irresistible passion of love for her husband 
William Leicester. He, charming man, has been 
going on in his old courses, breaking female hearts 
by dozens, successful, courted, loved wherever 
he goes. At this precise moment he is engaged 
in the congenial occupation of fascinating Miss 
Florence Craft, a young lady of great expectations, 
extraordinary beauty, and who is of course utterly 
enthralled by the fine hair and splendid teeth of 
Mr. Leicester. 

In returning to New York, Ada has two great 
objects to attain; first, to ascertain if there be 
any spark of love for her yet in the heart of her 
husband; secondly, to discover some traces of her 
father and mother, who had charge of the only 
child which was born of her unhappy marriage. 
In order to arrive at the first, she pretends 
poverty, and upon discovering herself to Leicester 





to us 


is rejected with bitter scorn. In her latter 
scoalidian she fails also; old Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox 
Wr ting moved away from the farm, and no traces 


either of them or of the child to be found. 

Upon another scene, though still in the city of 
New York, we find old Mr. and Mrs. Warren and 
their little granddaughter Julia. Plunged in the 
lowest depths of poverty, the poor old couple are 
starving, until Julia’s good angel introduces her 
to Mrs. Gray, a kind old huckster-woman in the 
market, who sets up little Julia in business as a 
strawberry-girl, and enables her to keep the wolf 
from the door. This same Mrs. Gray is the only 
sister of Jacob Strong, and her nephew, a fine 
young fi llow named Robert Otis, is a protégé ot 
L eicester’s, who for some purpose (not very 


ritable we may be sure) has undertaken his 





education. Here we have all the principal 
dramatis persone upon the stage. 
As we have before hinted, the deus whine 
of the plot is Jacob Strong—a shrewd, experience d 
man of the world, who brings to his struggle with 


the evil genius, Leicester, talent a equal, 





and the additional power gained from an exible 
honesty of purpose. By means of disguises, 

trong worms himself into the dark secrets of 
L eicester, discovers his meditated villany against 


Florence Craft, and that his an se in educating 
Robert Otis is to make him his passive dupe and 
nstrument in carrying out an extensive system 
of forgery: he dogs him through all his slippery 
windings with the keenness and pertinacity of a 
bloodhound; he permits him to commit the crime 


f bigamy by marrying Florence Craft ; and then 
before a pe, er injury has | done to this 
i he discloses the XISL¢ f the 





rmer pol nc Leicester has ly repre- 
sented to be dead. Foil : in this quarter, 
Leicester, who now finds th his de spised W 
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and contempt. | 
lost child in the person of little Julia, and Ada’s 
parents under the disguise of old Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren, he endeavours to gain possession of the 
child. as a last means of mollifying his wife. 
Old Mr. Wilcox, however, refuses to give up his 
charge, and then William Leicester, baffled at 
every turn, and knowing the offic 





that 





ustice are waiting t apprehend him upon the 
louble charge of bigamy and forgery, dies by his 
A und, with witness but Mr. Wilcox. 

rh nclus the story is unhappy enough. 
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introduction to kind old Mrs. Gray.— 
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the wha s. (rrocers, carmen, and huckster-women 
began to swarm arour he provision boats. The 
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became tl I f acti | The first market 
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mor dee} l, piles of tal loads of beef 
hamper ff s of luscious itter, cages of 
poulti inar ss in their wiry ns 
forests Tr hous , horse-radish gr ers 
with their re , vel 3; of hot coffee, 
root beer and dough nuts, all with mer and 
children swarming in, over and among the Si 
hard at work, filled the spacio rena 
ra silent, naked i 
car ladet 1d groal 
; l I] ul to t 
1a Wi fres] Ip] 
life and eag Stout 
wor V wi the t lant ha 
work er chatti ill full of li 1lé 
I uttli t¢ side, and Y 
lation of sounds rywher bes] 
aroused, like a mt refre f ‘ Slow], 
there aros« f tl heerful cor ion forms of 
homely beauty, that an artist or a thinking man 
might h l look up rhe butel talls 
but lat rang loor beams, wer 
I ! f joints, many of them fes ed 
with fra t bra . d gorgeous garden f ers 
rhe butcher reach } his stall, w S 
white ay aver, joyous | f on 
his face, forn isplay of comfort and plenty, both 
iresque and pleasant to contemplate. The fruit 
veg le stands w now loaded with damp, 
ibles, each humble root having its own 


irranged with a singular taste for 











colour ns iy possessed by the woman wh 
exercised in setting off her s ud- 
vantage I ‘ | tandt h we 
would I ticular atten not 
exactly \ f ti | s, for there was som 
thi s e al I bot n this stall and its 
( ipa that it would have drawn the attention of 
, segs the chtest artis 1 tast 
like t ul rement of a hat ] 
table heaped with fi the ve tables, and 
the brightest yw eady f rv i Ricl 
scarlet radishes glowing up t f ( 
l re contrasted ae gs S 





' 
Discovering at this juncture the 








swelling out from their long emerald stalks, snowy 
and transparent as so many great pearls. Turnips, 
scarcely larger than a hen’s egg, and nearly as white, 













just taken fresh and fragrant from the soil, lay against 
the heads of lettuce, tinged with crisp and greenish 
vold, piled against the deep blackish green of spinach 
und water-cresses, all moist with dew, or wet with 


bright water drops that had supplied its place, and 
taking a deeper tint from the golden contrast. These 











with the red glow of strawberries in their luscious 
prime, piled together in es, and shaded with fresh 
erape leaves; bouquets of roses, hyacinths, violets, 
in ssoms, lent their perfume and 
t] colours to the coarser children 
f | have been an object pleasant to 
] t of the fine woman who 
SA r little stool, at one end of the 
ta ct n of customers that were 
, ornine deepened 











One more extract, to illustrate some of th 
amiable qualities of William Leicester. 

Alone in one of the most sumptuous « f 
the Astor House, sat th who had m 
pressi » powerful wy tle Julia Warre t 
morni Thou tl chill of that stormy night 
penetrated even the massive walls of the hotel, it had 
no} er to tl hadow upon the comforts with 


which this man had found means to surround himself. 


A fire blazed in the grate, shedding a glow upon the 
rug where his feet were planted, till the embroidered 
slip] that eneased them seemed buried in a bed of 
forest moss. The curtains were drawn close, and the 








"\ i i snugness and seclusion 
5 i 1 at an Here stood an open 

= 1 { el V its ld I unt d and 
littering equipments exposed: there was a travelling 
lesk of ebony laid with mother- of-pearl, opal-tinted 

1 elittering like gems in the uncertain light. Upon 
the mantel-piece stood a small picture-frame, carved 
to a perfect net-work, and apparently of pure gold, 
circling the miniature of a female, so exquisitely 


painted, so beantiful in itself, that the heart warmed 
toa glow while gazing upon it. It was a ] 


ortrait 





of the very girl whom Julia had seen supported by 
that man’s arm in the morning—new and fresh was 
very tint upon the ivory. Alas! no fen face ever 


had time to 
frame; with al 


eTow it little 
inge of the moon some 


tering net-work—and 


shadowy and mellow in th: 


every ch 








cled by the g 
eloquently of one dark trait in the character 

He sat before the fire, leaning back in 
ed easy-chair, no 













w glancing with an indo- 
-—now leaning toward a small 
his elbow, and helping himself to the frag 
‘some tiny game-birds from a plate where 
I ing, all somewhat mutilated, as if he 
perfectly satisfying his fas- 
foreign condiments and 
the table, with rich 
of unequal shape and variously 
» hotel this man was known to | 
us in his taste as in his appetite ; with him 
al were equally important 
viands . » There was nothing about 
the person of Leicester that make the task of 
describing him an unpleasant one. He had reached 
the middle age, at least was fast approaching it: and 
on a close scrutiny, his gave indication of 
truth would justify ; 


itt 1e pictur 





apt 
“Py ) 


several flasks of wine stood on 
china and 
tinted. For 
is fastidi 
the app 





ntments of a 1 





} 
should 








: features 
more advanced years than the 


for his life had been one that seldom leaves the brow 
smooth, or tl 1 perfectly flexible. Still to a 


easual « 


nt man. 


a noble-looking and 





iv the few thread 


themselves visible ; 











r to make 
forehead was high, broad, and white ; his teeth perfect, 
tl h the lips were somewhat heavy, the smile 

t rare intervals stole over them was full of wily 

ati W bably alluri That 





» frame 
» upon 
looked upward 
about his 





‘e Craft seemed to o 
As he 


ind quivered 


him wi nderness. 
it deepened, mouth, 
that subtle and infatuating smile. 


here was some- 
thing of tenderness, something of indolent scorn 
blended with it then, for his eyes were lifted to that 





face gazing upon him so immovably fro1 
ananehtdtha 
y the ] sition 


mournful expression, 





of the candles, and it was 
] 


air, clasped 
, and still gazed upward 
is change of position loosened 











( wi vhich a dressing-gown, 
lined with crimson velvet, and of a rich cashmere 
pattern, had been girded to his waist, thus exposing 
the majestic proportions of a person strong, sinewy, 

1 fullof flexibl ur. His vest was off, and the 

: of his heart 1 have been counted through 
the fine and pl ien covered his bosom. 
Ramaths ' han the ri id fall of a base heart 
had that loosened cord exposed Protruding from 
int ocket of his dressing-gown, the inlaid butt 

of a revolver was just visible. Thus surrounded by 
luxuries, with a weapon of death close to his heart 
| William Leicester sat gazing with half shut eyes upon 
the mute shadow that returned his look with such 


é 1 1% Sian A : | 
mournful intensity. At length the smile upon his 


luxuriance of his 


} . . a . 
lip gave place to words full of meaning, treacherous 


and more earelessly cruel than the smile had fore. 
shadowed. ‘Oh! Flor, Flor,” he said ‘* your tin y 
will soon come. This excessive devotion—this wild 
love—it tires one, child—you are unskilful, Flor—a 
little spice of the Evil One—a storm of anger—now 
dash of indifference—anything but this eternal tender- 
ness. It gets to be a bore at last, Flor, indeed it does, 
And Leicester waved his head at the picture, smilir 
gently all the time. Then he unsealed one of tl 
wine-flasks, filled a glass and lifted: it to his mouth, 
After tasting the wine with a soft oily smack of 
lips, and allowing a few drops to flow down 
throat, he put aside the glass with a look of 
and, leaning forward, rang the bell. 














diseust 


This is the man whom Mrs. Stephens has made 
her hero; and it is for making him her hero that we 
object to the morale of her book. It is a common 
fault, especially with authoresses (though why 
we know not), to exalt the characters of these 
diabolical seducers, and to ennoble, by calling 
love, the passion with which they inspire their 
victims. In her last and most celebrated novel, 
“* Marguerite,” Madame de Girardin has east her 
hero in the same mould; and perhaps the strangest 
phase of the phenomenon is that both Madai 
de Girardin and Mrs. Stephens app 
lively pleasure in laying bare and illustrating in 
their most disgusting details the worst qualities 
of their hero; and then, after proving him to b 
capable of every crime, they take a pure in- 
nocent girl like Florence Craft, and ask you to 
sympathise with her /ove for the wretch. What 
a fatal error is here! Can love exist without re- 
speet—we had almost written reverence? For 
the sake of human nature, let us believe that 
cannot. Can the same golden chain that 1] 
the angels to the throne of God to unite 
the bad with the good? Surely this can never 
be. The passion that attaches a woman to a de- 
based wretch like William Leicester, who has no 
better qualities than black hair and white teeth, 
must be very near akin to th« animal 
instinct to which she can subject herself. 

We are at a loss to find a better illustration 
the terrible depravity of these scientific seducers 
than by quoting one which is supplied by Mrs. 
Stephens herself. Old Mrs, Gray is relating 
trait in Leicester's character. 





ein 
ar to take 2 


Inds 
In 


serve 


le ywest 


warded at 0 
erowine 


when Leicester } 
Re vert, there was a eabba 
of the garden. I haven't much time f 
flowers, but still I could always find a minute every 
morning before coming to market for these 
when the blossom season came. That summer t 
bush heavy with leaves; still there was but a 
single bud—a noble one, though, plump as a strav- 


I remember once, 
house, ! 


one corner 


re- POse 


rose-bu 


was 


berry, and with as deep a red breaking through the 
| green leaves. 1 loved to watch the bud swell day 
by day. Every morning I went out while tl 
dew was heavy upon it, and saw the leaves part 


r,asifthey were afraid of the sunshine. O 
mort just as this bud was opening itself to tl 
heart, I found Mr. Leicester bending over the bus! 
tearing open the poor rose with his fingers. His 
hands were bathed in the sweet breath that came 
Pp ng out all at once upon the air. ie soft leaves 
curled round his fingers, trying to hide, it seemed to 
me, the havoc his hands had made. It was hard to 
condemn a man for tearing open a half-blown rose, 
; but somehow this thing left a prejudic 
eart against Mr. Leicester. The flower dir 
ill another morning. I told him of this, and 
I 

















ied. ‘* Well, what then: had all the fra- 
era t abreath,” he said. ‘‘ Never let your ros 
distil their essence to the sun, drop by drop, M 
Gray, when you can tear open the hearts and dri 


ir sweet lives in a moment.’ 


This is exactly what they do. They tear open 
the hearts of their victims, and inhale in one in- 
toxicating moment the fragrance that 


o was 
tended to diffuse perennial sweetness. 
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to thea Fr we yme ot our country- 
We think, rs who are cultivating 
knowledge of Germany’s noble language, will tl 
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to their a ‘ rhe of translating t! 
lyrical and forms of the German muse, 1t0 
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ish equivalents, with the metres preserved, is one, | in attitudes varied with much ingenuity—some ex- Such are two of his statues 


acherons with whose several difficulties few-are competent to | pressing great agitation; others perplexity, like men | Oratorians (Madonna di Galliera)—* St. Clare hold- 
iad? for rrapple. In the present instante, although we can- | at a loss to interpretanunforeseen event; others (most | ing the Ostensarium with the’ Euchari llusion 


our tir not expect, in so vast and varied a specimen, a trans- | inappropriate attribution!) a feeling of half-angry | to the story of her thus putting to flight t Sara 3 
s kL i +} } 








his w lator to be equally successful in every style of trans- impatience; one holds up a book 





4 t . - 
Flor— lation here attempted,—yet, as a whole, we have to | about to throw it passionately on th round, his | sustaining in her arms, while she rapturou n- 


thank Mr. Baskerville for one of the most faithful, | expression being that either of rage or frenzied grief, | templ 1 Infant Saviour, i r 


ited, and beautiful translations from the poets of but checked by tl interposition of a calm majest tradi 1 of that Bolognese lady and her n 















(ermany into English, which has yet come before us. ersonage (the only form of truly elevated conception | visio1 | ands urch raised y 

The instructive value of the volume is increased by ’ ymecri have a 1 to | vears si the Capuchin uts . 1 

ilphabetical list of the different authors from but ‘ tr ir that 11 ] f 4 f 

yhom specimens are extracted, which is, moreover, | uppa ’ B it ' lary Ml . 

ompanied by a notice of the ‘place of birth, resi- f all pres 1 tl fa nt has a 7 » 
nee, and death of the poets themselves. niieedia’ s ofa } t cock 

, that the volume is exquisitely individ } Angelo P t f ly 

r ‘the specimens of German classi Ser ‘ r It is terra , 4 
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THe BAKERIAN Lecture.—Osmotic Force.—For 
the subject of this lecture, annually d ‘liver d before 
: Royal Society by one of the distinguished of the 

f science of the kingdom, Professor Graham, 

W had accepted the arduous duty for this year, 
selected the natural force now known as_ osmosé 
(from weus:, impulse), proved to exist several years 
since by Dutrochet, the effect of which had already 
been more carefully and successfully studied by 
Professor Graham than by any of his scientific 
peers. The present lecture we may regard as the 


matured dey 
respecting ; 
at work within the 


elopment of the views of the philosopher 
force which, being constantly and actively 
living organism, is doubtless inti- 
mately bound up with vital action; and a knowledge 
of which must extend our knowledge of the greatest 
and most excit problem with which 
deal—the problem of Life. 


> or osmotic for 








science 


», is that power by which 
liquids, differing in kind, are impelled through moist 
membrane and other porous intervening bodies 
(septa), as shown in the various experimental illustra- 
tions of endosmose, the impulse into, and ¢ the 
impulse out of. ‘The septum, or body which separates 
the one liquid from the other, may be either of animal, 
vegetable, or mineral origin; a porous structure is 

iction ; but yet many porous bodies do 


essential to its 
1ot permit the manifestation of this force, when em- 


Osmose 





ISMOSe, 


ART, 


can | 


MUSIC, THE 


of soda; these 


binoxalate of potash and carbonate S 
osmotic 


again manifesting the greatest amount of os 
force when they exist in small proportions in the 
solution, producing in general the largest amount 


osmose 


seak 


water. Osmose is emir nently the phe nomenon of 
lutions. The substances prodt ictive of osmose act 
also chemically on the earthenware septum; lime 


and alumina being always found in solution after 
the development of osmose, and a corrosion of the 
ntum seeming to be a necessary condition of the 
flow. Se :pta of several other materials, such as plaster 
f Paris, tanned sole-leather, &c., although very porous, 
ap yparently because the saline 
action upon them. The 
to chemical action; for, it is 
evident capillarity is insufficient to produce this 
rapidly moving, current in the liquid. 
have never doubted that, during the so- 
acids alkalis, &c., in water, chemical 
and in some instances it is evident, 


exhibited no osmose, 
solution exerts no chemical 
trix seems be 


vis 


Chemists 
lution of the 
action is set UP 5 


from change of temperature or other mz inifestation of 


chemical action, that it takes place to a very great 
extent on continued dilution, so that we may look 
upon these bodies as capable of combining with much 
but yet this extended combina- 


water of hydration ; 

tion of water is usually overlooked. Now, Professor 
Graham regards osmose as depending on this ex- 
tended combination between Se and acid and 
alkaline bodies—i. e. on the vast number of the 


molecules of water, compared with the substances in 
solution which are 
the porous septum of the osmometer being the means 


of rendering visible and measuring this liquid move- 


ment attendant upon chemical action. 


ployed as septa. 

When solution of common salt is divided by a 
thin animal membrane (a septum which readily per- | 
mits the development of osmose) from pure water oe 
liquid particles of salt pass outward through the 


membrane, by the process of diffusion ; the movement 
being confined to the salt molecules, 
wise influencing the water holding them in solution. 
The flow of water inwards, on the other hand, affects 
sensible masses of fluid, 
may be correctly described as a 
osmose, and is the work of the osmotic 
apparatus by which the force 
and measured is called an osmometer, and is mere ly a 
little glass cistern open at the bottom, which is to be 
covered with th membrane or other septum em- 
ployed, _ communicating at the top with a gra- 
duated g by which the amount of rise or 
fall, ot its rapidity, may be noted. 

As diffusion is always a double movement—whilst 
salt diffuses out, water diffusing inwards in exchange 
—it might be imagined that diffusibility is identical 
with the « force. But the water which passes 
into the meter in this way has always a definite 
relation to the quantity of f salt escaping, scarcely in 
any case amounting to more than 
the weight of the salt; 
into the osmometer is often more than a hundredfold 
greater tha: in the weight of the salt p assing out of it. 
It is, therefore, evident that diffusion is insufficient t 
account for ab rush inwards of the water. 
has also been referred to the action of capillary force; 
but this is without foundation, since the inequality of 
the capillarity of aqueous solutions is contined within 
slight limits. 

Experiments on th 


current. 


force. The 


iss tube, 


Smo 


osmo 


-- sas 


made 
de- 


osmotic force may be 
with very simpl apparatus. Professor Graham 
scribes two series of researches, the first mag with a 
mineral septul n; the second with an animal mem- 





brane. The requisite apparatus may be constructed 
of one of the porous earthen unglazed cylinders em- 
ployed in voltaic batteries, of about 5 ine = deep, 
into the open end of which a glass tube of 0°6 in. 
diameter is fitted by a gutta-percha cap or band; 
this is the osmometer. The glass tube is graduated 
so that the rise or fall of the liquid caused by the 
osmotic current may be measured and registered. In 
making an experiment, the cylinder is to be fill 

with the solution of the substance to be examined 
till it reaches the base of the glass tube, and then 


dire 


as the 


plunged tly into a larg 
water ; liquid 
water must be add 
of hydrostatic 


jar or basin of distill 
rises in the tube more distilled 
ed to the jar to prevent inequality 
pressure. The rise or fall of the liquid 
in the tube will usually be found to be very uniform 
bserved at given intervals, say of an hour; and 
experiment usually terminates in about five hours. 
The osm sted 


as « 
th 


se developed (manif by the liquid in 





the tube rising) by neutral organic soluble substances, 
suc h as sugar, alcohol, &c., is very slight indeed ; and 
this is also the case with the neutral salts of th 
earth and common metals, as common salt, and 
corrosive sublimate. A more sensible but. still 


moderate development of osmose 
lrochloric, 


is exhibited by hy- 

nitric, acetic, sulphurous, citric, and tar- 
which are in their turn surpassed by the 
nd phosphoric acids; and these exceeded 
1 their osmotic action by salts of potash and soda 
possessing a marked alkaline or an acid reaction, as 





and not in any- | 


four to six times | 
whilst the water which passes | 


| 


and is that movement which | 
This is | 


It has been stated that animal membrane 
ox’s bladder, divested of its outward muscular coat— 
is equally available for an osmometric septum as 
tt ga a ages are; and the osmose manifested pre- 
sents in both cases much similarity, but is usually 
much more rapid with the membrane than with the 
earthenware septum. The membrane is constantly 
undergoing decomposition during an experiment, and 
at length is — of osmotic action. With the 


| membrane and a solution of the proper kind, the flow 


manifested is observed | 


of osmose is developed with extreme velocity—as, for 


of 
1. the Lg gee we of one part of salt to 400 of 


processes ¢ 


involved in such combinations— | 


—as an | at which lead melts. 
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an almost inevitable conclusion. Thus chemical 
osmose seems to be an agency especially adapted ti 
play a conspicuous part in 1 the ceconomy of life. 

The direct substitution of one of the great forces of 
nature for its equivalent in another force—the con- 
version, as it were, of chemical affinity into mechani- 
cal force, is brought about in a most marked manne: 
by Osmose. Now, what more wanted in th 
theory of animal functions than a mechanism for 
obtaining motive power from chemical decomposition 
as it occurs in the tissues? Osmotic movements 
which are correlative with extent of surface, should 
attain their highest velocity where this surface is 
greatest, as in microscopic cells. May we not, there- 
fore, hope to find in the osmotic injection of liquids, 
the deficieyt link intervening between muscular 
movement and chemical decomposition, in the vital 
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APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Farry Acips.—A process has lately been dis- 
covered by Mr. Tilghman for obtaining the beautiful 
white, hard, and pearly -looking stearic and margaric 
acids which, in combination with glycerin, form the 
greater proportion of tallow and of animal fats in gene- 
ral. For simplicity and ready adaptability to commer- 
cial and manufacturing purposes, it is seldom an in- 
vention comes before us promising more successful 
results on a manufacturing scale, or more important 
ones as to its influence on two very consider able 
branches of trade in the country—the manufacture o 
soap and of candles. The process, as described to us 
is simplicity itself. The fat to be operated on is 
made into a kind of emulsion by violent agitation 
with a little warm water, and this mixture is then 
passed through pipes heated to about the temperature 
As it flows from the pipes, it is 
found that decomposition of the fat has been com- 
pletely effected, and the stearic and margaric acids 





oun ated from the glycerin—the base with which 
| they were combined—and are now in a fit state t 
make into the hard imitation wax candles, the use of 


instance, with a solution of carbonate of potash con- | 
| taining but one part of the salt in 1000 of water. 


made Lecturer 
to induce the 


by the 


osmose, 


The various experiments 
lead him to conclude that, 
chemical action set up on the substance of the mem- 
brane must differ at the inner and outer surfaces ; and 
this gives rise to the hypothesis most in accordance 
with the observed phenomena, that this action is not 
only unequal in degree, but is different in kind. It 
appears as an alkaline action on the albuminous sub- 
stance of the membrane, at the inner surface; and as 
an acid reaction on the albumen, at the outer surface. 
The most general empirical conclusion that can be 
drawn is, that the water always accumulates on the 
alkaline or basic side of the membrane. Hence, with 
an alkaline salt, such as carbonate of potash, in solu- 
tion in the osmometer, and the water outside, the 
osmometric current is inwards, and the liquid rapidly 
rises in the tube; with an acid solution in the osmo- 
meter, the conditions are reversed, and the 
sets outwards, so that the liquid falls in the tube. 


ostmnose 


The differences of the osmotic force existing in 
| various substances is very great; thus we find in 
standard solutions each containing one per cent. of the 
substance examined, a variation between the lowest 


these substances 
r, amounting to 


and highest of a great number of 


measured by degrees of the osmomete 


no less than 587 degrees; the lowest, oxalic acid, 
being—148°, whilst the highest, carbonate of potash, 
marks+439°. The negativing influence of common 
salt (chloride of sodium), the saline constituent, par 
excellence, of the blood, and the animal juices and secre- 
tions, is most remarkable; it reducing the enormous 





osmotic force of carbonate of potash almost to nothing 


po 








when existing in solution with this salt in equal pro- 
portions. The osmose of pure chloride of sodiem is 
very slight, the stand solution, as above, indi- 
cating but fe 
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It may seem that the chemical 
to osmose must deprive it of its 
tance, inasmuch as the de 
brane would appear to be in 
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and that osmotic movements must therefore be con- 
fined to dead matter. But is this the case? Are not 
all the parts of living structures in a state of inces- 
sant change, of decomposition and removal? The 
decomposition which takes place in a living mem- 
brane whilst effecting these osmotic movements is 
surely of a reparable kind. It has been proved that 


is peculiarly excited by dilute saline solutions, 
such as the animal juices really are; and that the 
alkaline or acid property, another invariable condition 
of these is the most favourable condition for 
their action on membrane; so that the natural deve- 
lopment of osmotic currents, through the membranes 


osmose 


juices, 


| or cell-walls separating such solutions, appears to be 


which, both here and in warmer climates, has of late 
years become so general; whilst to convert the acids 
into soap, the maker has but to boil them with his 
alkaline lye, and the soap is forthwith made. 
HERMES. 





POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I. New Books. 

A Letter to the President and Fellows of the College 
of Phy sicians in relation to the Evidence cited in then 
late Report, on the Treatment of Epidemic Cholera 
By JoserpH Ayre, M.D., &c. &.—The calomel 
treatment of cholera by Dr. Ayre of Hull is a house 
hold word with the profession ; yet it appears from 
this pamphlet that several practitioners, either from 





reading his reports inattentively, or by thinking his 
exact formula of no material consequence, hav 
described cases as having been treated on Dr. Ayre’s 
plan which he himself entirely repudiates. No on 


can read this pamphlet without perceiving at a glance 
that Dr. Ayre has justice on his side. No man has a 
right to say that a case has been treated on a certain 
plan, unless the prescribed method has been strictly 
observed. And, in order to present this important 
subject in its true light, we shall describe Dr. Ayre’ 
plan as it has been put forth by himself, and then 
allude to the deviations from it which have been 
pursued in some of the fatal cases reported to Dr 
Gull, and published by him in the work issued 








the College of Physicians. Dr. Ayre’s plan “ c 

sists (to use his own words), during the stage ot 
collapse, in giving one or two grains of calomel 
every five or ten minutes, with one or two drops of 


laudanum with the first few doses of the drug, and it 
perseveringly continuing the same at the 
intervals of time, until the symptoms of collaps 
become materially subdued.” Dr. Ayre asserts that 
calomel, when thus administered, and without 
other adjuvant than cold water ad libitum, 
a remedial power well nigh approaching to that 
specific. The minute dose of laudanum is sin 
intended to enable the stomach to retain the calor 
and prevent its too early descent into the y 

Dr. Ayre gives no stimulants, and fixes no othe 
limit to the quantity of calomel than that pres 
by the duration of the collapse, ‘‘ having become 

assured that, pending its continuance, no absorption 
of the calomel into the system takes place,” and that 
no salivation or other inconvenience ever can arisé 
from it thus administered. Now let us inquire how 
these directions have been followed in some cases 
reported as treated by Dr. Ayre’s plan; and in doing 
so we shall mention no names, but simply class the 
for convenience. A. gives twenty grains 0! 
calomel every ten minutes instead of two, and with- 
holds it at the end of two hours; B. gives two grains 
every fifteen or thirty minutes, instead of every fv! 
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minutes, and uses various stimulants in the treat- 
ment; C. gives five or ten grains every hour; D. 
gives half a grain every hi alf- hour with’ stimulants. 
These will serve to show how variously Dr. Ayre’s 
plan has been deviated from in the cases re porte d as 
having been placed under the treatment recom- 
mended by him. In some cases the medical atten- 
dant could see no essential difference; in others 
the report sent to the College authorities did 
not specify the treatment, except by describing it as 
Dr. Ayre’s. As there is no pert more painfully 
and intensely interesting at the present moment than 
the treatment of cholera, we commend this pamphlet 
to the unprejudiced perusal of the profession, without 
venturing a positive opinion as to the merits of the 
plan, An objector may ask, to what purpose is all 
aise alomel to be swallowed, if it is not absorbed ? 
But to this it is sufficient to reply, that whenever it 
does good it ¢s absorbed, without doubt, and it is pos- 
sible that the absorption of a very minute quantity of 
calomel may arrest the disease. Dr. Ayre does not 
give large doses, because they would probably be 
vomited, or lie in the intestines like so much chalk, 
todo mischief afterwards if the patient recovers; he 
gives it frequently, because every dose is liable to 
remain unabsorbed or to be rejected, and there 

time to watch the eff cts of each dose. He conjecture s 
that “it is by the action of the calomel on the 
stomach and first passages that its remedial 
power is exerted, and this either immediately upon 
them, or intermediately upon other organs, whose 
functions are associated with theirs, as of the liver, 
whose restored secretion is coincident with the re- 
moval of the collapse.” We are much disposed to 
subscribe to this opinion. Certainly we have never 
mce known diarrhoea pass into cholera, where the 
patient has swallowed and retained a dose consisting 


is no 


of three grains of calomel and five of rhubarb. Every 
plan of treatment must however be tested, not by 


units, but by thousands of cases, beforeit can claim 
to be universally eligible. The statistics of cholera 
therapeutics are as yet very imperfect, not only as re- 
gards numbers, but accuracy, as this interesting pam- 
phlet too plainly shows. 

A Lecture on Respiration: being the sixth of a series 
of plain and simple Lectures on the Education of Man. 
By Tuomas Hop.ey.—This is a well-timed publica- 
tion; andif it had been published at sixpence or a 
shilling, instead of balf-a-crown, we should have had 
the pleasure of not only commending the work but the 
philanthropy of theauthor. As it is, we are bound to 
say that every inhabitant of every large city should be 
acquainted with its contents. Poisons may be swallowed; 
but in this case they are infinitely less dangerous and 
less fatal, as a general rule, then when they are re- 
spired. There are emanating from various 
sources in the metropolis, sewers, graveyards, &c., &c., 
which in their undiluted form would cause instanta- 
neous death if but once respired; in their generally 
existing form, much diluted with atmosp sheric air, 
they kill more slowly, but they are always fatal— 
sometimes in a very few hours, sometimes in as ms any 
days, weeks, months, or years. Asa general rule, they 
limit the duration of human life by about one- ‘ 
render the majority of those who constantly breathe 
them weakly and sickly for life. Those who escape 


gases 


them once a year by fleeing into the country fora 
few weeks or months, recover each season, for a time, 


and return to be again poisoned. This is the subject 
of Mr. Hopley’s lecture, and he treats it very well. 
Reports relating to the Sanitary Condition of the 
City of London. By Joun Simon, F.R.S., Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Officer of Health to the 
City.—This volume contains the first annual report 
(published in 1849), with further remarks on the 
water supply; the second annual report (1850); the 
third annual report (1851); the fourth annual report 
(1852); the fifth annual report (1853); a report on 
the city burial-grounds, and a report on extramural 
interments. Mr. Simon does honour to his ele tion 
to the post of officer of health to the city. He has 
brought to his work an intelligent and active mind, 
well furnished with the necessary science, not as a 


garnish, but as an indispensable substratum for his 
researches; and his reports are got up with great 
diligence, and clothed in language very clear and 
intelligible, and as elegant and delicate as the dis- 


gusting nature of the subject permits. Although the 
letails are confined to that small portion of London 
ati called ‘the City,” yet they concern the whol 
ne tropolité Ww populz ation, and are well wort! y of the 













lose attention, not only of all sanitary reformers, 
but of every person interested in his own hea or 
hat of his family. The conclusions to which one is 
foreed in reading th and other d Ss are 
indeed very depressing. Although n lay be 
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quench our thirst with putrid and 

jisonous matter, still there is much that cannot I 
: — except by another general fire; and then, 
for the process to be complete, this must be followed 
a} an earthquake. London stands upon semi 
itrid mass of earth; in s & of 
remains of human corpses l n 





centuries, am 
first 


louldering for 
with the processes 





fifth, and | 


’ 
| with the circulation of noxious gases which have for 


centuries permeated its mass, and which escape in 
sensible quantities when the spade disturbs it. Then, 
not only the water, but the banks of our noble river, 
are reeking with putrid emanations from semi-orga- 
nised mud, which penetrates deeply into the soil, and 
at low water combines with the filth of the sewers to 
sicken the passenger. For these and other sources of 
defilement there appears to be but an imperfect 
remedy in our hands. After the entire closure of all 


| our graveyards, it appears that the evils of the past 


| from the 


must be endured for forty years or more; and, as 
interments have been multiplied late, it is pro- 
bable that the poisonous effects of intramural inter- 
ment will be rather on the 
for the next ten or twenty years. It is now nearly 
two hundred years since thi se evils were allowed to 
accumulate, until the Plague, a necessary 
quence, developed the natural tendency of this over- 
crowding of human beings, uncorrected by wise 
sanitary measures ; and what the inhabitants could 
not do the providence of God accomplished in the 
following year by the great Fire, the destruc 4 ta ness 
of which was no doubt materially promoted by the 
quantity of noxious and inflammable gases which 
were abundantly supplied by every street and court. 
Mr. Simon’s graphic description of these sources of 
disease and death is not intended to discourage effort 
and to inspire the citizens with despair, but rather to 
show the enormity of those evils of which some per- 
sons altogether deny the existence. The impossi- 
bility of converting the civic atmosphere into the 
salubrious air of the open country supplies no argu- 
ment against using every effort to reduce the amount 
of those evils which we cannot wholly destroy. How 
this is to be done is nowhere more clearly pointed out 
than in Mr. Simon’s reports. 
II]. EpIpeMIcs AND THE GENERAL HEALTH. 

On the subject of water-supply as connected with 
the epidemic, we may refer to a paper by Dr. Snow, 
published in the Medical Times and Ga ette (Sept. 2 
This zealous investigator of the cause of cholera has 
been recently engaged in endeavouring to show the 
connection of the disease with the drinking of the 
Thames water; and the facts he has brought to light 
are certainly astounding. It appears that the inhabi- 
tants of the Surrey side of the river are supplied with 
water from two sources: from the Lambeth water- 
works, which now obtain their supply from a point 
the reach of the tide, and consequently free 
sewage of London; and also from the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company, who obtain their 
supply from Battersea-fields, near Vauxhall — the 
water, consequently, containing an admixture of the 
sewage. In the districts gone over by Dr. Snow, the 
houses were supplied from these two sources in about 
equal proportions; and it appears that the people 
having the improved water-supply enjoy as much 


conse- 





above 


immunity from cholera as if the , were living at a 
higher level on the north side of the Thames. It 
appears, then, that the enormous and appalling mor 
tality on the south side of the Thames, which has 


recently excited so much alarm, is not wholly due, if 
at all, to the low level of the district, nor yet to its 
proximity to the Thames, but simply to the water- 
supply. The inhabitants have been soned by hun- 
Dr. Snow further shows that even the supply 








71 





dreds. 
from the Lambeth water-works is not pure, and the 
same thing is true of the water supplied to the City 


and the other parts of London from the New River 
and other companies. And the reason of all this is 
that the water interest can command si. ty or ¢ ighty 
votes in Parliament! So that we are po isoned not 
from necessity or from mere neglect, but as a tax 
upon a constitutional government. On the same 


principle we are content to be smashed 
carriage whenever the cupidity of a railway comp: 
requires such a sacrifice. We have thought it right 
thus to acquaint our readers with the state of the 
case. The water companies, like their railway 
brethren, are enormously rich; and Parliament thi 
well to protect them in a monopoly, the 





a railway 








enormous 


profits of which are derived from this murderous 
traftic in human life. We are curious to see how the 
newly-organised Board of Health will grapple with 
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negatived by its course 
emphatically ‘the pestilence 
darkness.” 
ILI. Meprcau Curr-cHat AND Discoveries. 

The talk in medical circles is divided between the 
cholera and Soe approac hing anniversary of the Pro- 
vincial Me Association to be held at Manchester 
on the 1 sth and 14th instant, and which will be en- 
gaged in its deliberations while these sheets are in th 
hands of the printer. The number of members is 
2200; and such is the eagerness and rapidity 
with which its ranks are filled, that, if no disruption 
occurs at Manchester, it will probab ly consist of 3000 
members before the next anniversary. This contin- 
gency, however, is enveloped in painful uncertainty. 
Elements of discord are expected to present them- 
selves in full force; and, as always among 
large numbers, private interests, personal vanity, and 
other unworthy motives, are at work obstructing the 
progress of enlightened and public principles. Wed 
hope, however, that so large a majority of the mem- 
bers present will be disposed to unite for the l 
good, that the harpies will be silenced, if not ashamed 
Among the anomalies of the present constitution, we 
observe that there is now a general council, consisting 
of 307 members, who retire every year, and are in- 
variably re-elected, with a few additional names ; but 
the executive government of the association is in the 
hands of a central council, consisting of those mem- 
bers of the general council who happen to reside 
Worcester. The councils of the branches are elected 
by the different branches, and are their executive 
bodies; but members of the general council have no 
(ex officio) seats in the council of the branch in whicl 
they reside ; neither are the branch councillors neces 
sarily members of the general council. Thus the 
principle of representation is practically repudiated 
and the time is come when the governing power 
begins to quake before the popular will. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CRYSTAL PALACE—RENAISSANCE COURT. 
Tue term Renaissance, of which we have lately heard 


art controversies of the day, is one of 
very general and vague application. As the Gothic 
style approached the period of decline, there arose a 
transitionary species of art, under the 
classical ideas and models; but this phenomenon oc- 
curred at different periods in the different countries of 
Europe, and with different manifestations. Ws 
hardly need observe that Renaissance strictly means 
the revival or new birth of classical art—that is, 
toman art; but it is to the debateable peri c 
the Gothic influence had completely ex 
> princiy classical architecture 
stored in all their completeness, t 
nerally applied. The movement of reform, 
regeneration, call it what we will, began 
Italy, where the pure Gothic had been latest 
duced, and was least firmly rooted. Here, als 
remains of the old Roman Art were in the gr 
abundance, and here the resuscitation of cl 
literature commenced. So early, therefor 
thirteenth century, the artists of Italy felt 
fluence of the antique, particularly at Pisa, where th 
collection of tiquity in the 
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It was not, however, until the nmen t of the 
fifteenth century that the effect became clearly 
marked. To this period belong Ghiberti, Donatell 
and Luca della Robbia, whose works are the prir 
cipal ornaments of the Renaissan it. Aft 
Italy, France next experienced the reformatory move- 
ment, and later still, England and Germany I 
this country, the revived classical style took the pe- 
uliar form which is known under o- nan f Eli 
beth in, of which the charm rathe in its ass 
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nee period may, therefore, as we think, 
best studied in detail ; and it must be confessed 
that in the whole realm of art there is hardly any- 
t which surpasses the masterpieces of the great 
Italian artists who commenced the movement at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. Visitors to the 
Crystal Palace can judge for themselves, and we need 
not here particularise. We leave the reader to the 
nplation of Ghiberti’s gates and the statues and 
’ Donatello and Luca della Robbia. 


rALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
We hear that Mr. Thomas Woolner, 


r, a youn 
t promise, who went to 


Australia about 
ro, is now on the sea, returning to 
hilst in the colony, his talents excited 
admiration of lovers of art, and their 
an artist was ever allowed to 
medallion of 
is spoken of as a very remark- 
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able work, and his genius is now, we trust, about to 
mployed upon the statue which the admirers of 
M Wer rth’s administration have deeided on 
ting he medallion of the poet Wordsworth in 





1 is from Mr. Woolner’s hand,—— 
The statue of Ebenezer Elliott has been erected 

msidered a good likeness, 
although otherwise commended. Mr. Burnard is the 








ptor.—— A bronze statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, by Adams, of Chelsea, is about to be erected 
in the Tombland, Norwich.——At the first examina- 


S 


ions by the Department o ience and Art of can- 
lates for Masterships in Local Schools of Art, the 
iv btai certificates :—H. J. 
. Baker, S. Berkinshaw, 
; r, A. Cole, J. D. Croome, 
, J. F. Finnie, J. R. Fussell, G. Gill, W. T. 
1, H. B. Hagreen, J. Healy, T. Holmes, J. 
Kemp, W. A. Kinnebrook, J. C. Lauchenick, R. G. 
Lyne, W. Muckley, C. C. Pyne, H. Rafter, J. V. 
Richardson, G. Ryles, J. F. Smeeth, J. C al 
C. Swinstead, J. C. Tucker, M. W ralker, 
White, M. Wigzell, —On Wednesday 


























el chetti’s bronze eques- 
ial 1 loaee ji Gk row 
rian k place in Glasgow, 
in pr tion of the most in- 
fl t : considered a master- 
piece, iess of her M ij sty is well pre served, 
1d blends with singular harmony an expression of 
iffability with majesty. Ihe horse is admirable, 





ipitally drawn, full of true expression, motion, and 
that, with his royal burden, a 
compact, well-arrang osition is the result.—— 


ane 
ed compos 
Count Nieuwenkerke’s equestrian statue of the Em- 


blood, and so arranged 








peror Napoleon has been erected at nine Vendée. 
Hoi \ t has turned f and is 
present staying at Therapia. is salle Sx Prine 

no fl ; } ; ll intention of fol 
nada , h Geren up all intention of fol 
lowi P f The Revue des Beaua 


ins aban- 
l project of erecting a colossal statue of 
Shakspere on Primrose-hill. He calculates the ex- 
pense at 7V0,000 franes, or, in round numbers, a 
million.——A permanent exhibition of modern paint- 

rs is about to be opened in the Salles d. } 
es of M. Delamarre.— 
amonument to Visconti, the architect, 


Chardigny “Pe by no me: 





lu Croissant, 
A design for 
been agreed 








ipon. It is to be a statue erected on a rectangular 

lestal hich will be represented the plan of the 
Louvre, Visconti’s greatest work. The monument is 
to be pl 1 in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise. -On 


gned at London, 
I im and England, for the protection of 
literary property and works of art, as also to regulate 
t book ngravings, music, Ke. 


ust aconvention was si 


coming 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 
Han Oratorio, Jeph ( “3 Edited by V. NovELLo. 


Edited by V. Novei.o. 


siem. Edited by V. NovELLO. London: 





Rudiments. London : 
( hou ai d Chorus Singin }. By is F. 
Trauslated by the Rey. Tuomas HeEt- 
N »vello. 
Cherubinis Treatise on Counterpoint and 
London: Novello. 
HonpInG a very high place among the cheap repub- 
lications of Handel’s compositions stands the series of 
Mr. Novello, who has greatly benefited the art and 
its lovers by issuing standard music at a price which 
brings it within the means of all, in a form the most 
convenient, and with an accompaniment which seems 
to have been solely adapted for its general utility to the 
nusician and the amateur. The latter desideratum 
Mr. V. Novello has accomplished in the oratorios of 
Jephtha and Deborah, now before us; and we can 
heartily Tecommend them, both to the professional 
man and the lover of sweet sounds. 
has been reprinted by Mr. Novello 
Novello); and it is a matter of 


ondon : 





Fugue. 


Vo pest s Requi m 


(edited by Mr. V. 





congratulation that even the most humble admirer of 
its beauties can possess himself of a copy of this 
matchless work at a price almost nominal. Never- 
theless, no cost or trouble ared upon this 
editic m5 and we find there is an English translation 
added—a task of no ordinary difficulty, and in which 
Mr. 7 rraine, the translator, has adhered closely t 
the original, and produced, not only a good transla 
tion, but what is of as much use in this instance, 
singable version. 

A little book, in a 






has bec 





catechetical form, entitled No- 
rello s inalysis of Vocal Rudiments, is vé ry carefully 
compiled, and the arrangement of the subject is 
admirable. To our thinking, the system of teaching 
by question and answer is not that which we should 
like to see adopted generally. It has a tendency t 
repress the inquiring mind, which is partic ularly 
stong in children, and to make the parroting of s 
much matter the end and aim of the teacher. Ex 
cept this defect, which is of some importance, wi 
think the Analysis a useful and cheap little manual 

for beginners. 
Feétis’s Treatise on Choir and Chorus Sing 
new work, taking up a hitherto negl position 
secular 


I 
In this book we are gently led 
h this book we are gently led 


f 


ing is a 
Its importance to musi both sacred and 
cannot be overrated. 
from the defects and slovenly execution of vocal per- 
formers, in masses either great or small, to the perfec- 
tion of part-singing. Fétis bas treated of choir and 
chorus singing as an art of itself, requiring study 
nicety of execution, and unwearied perseverance, 
I'o teach these subjects is the purpose of M. Fétis’s 
work, and most cle arly does he show the end to be 
much more easily attainable than at first sight it 
appears to be. This valuable treatise has found an 
enthusiastic translator in the Rey. Thomas Helmor 

of gorian notoriety. 

Mr. Novello has announced a “ Library for th 

Diffusion of Musical Knowledge,” for the first number 
of which he issues an entirely new translation of 
Cherubini’s Treatise on Counte rpoint and Fuque. In 

i 
I 





this convenient edition the musical examples occur i 
their proper places in the letterpress, and there ar 
appended some notes by Fétis, who has also furnishe 
a biography of the author. Mrs. Cowden Clarke, g 
lady well known in literature, has devoted herself t 

e translating and collating of the French and Ger- 
man editions, and with much success. Mr. Pittman 
the organist to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn 
has revised the errors of former editions and the ex- 
amples with great care and appropriateness. This 
treatise of Cherubini’s is to be followed by simila 
works. 

Mr Novello has pub jlishe d, ine ig cht i 2i-pe nny books, 
ap 1 8) riate collections of Sacred Mu C ful the Use of 


Schools; and Secular Music for the Us of Schools. 
They are edited by Mr. lilleard. 

The Mother's Dream: Ballad. Written by J. II. 
‘sep ( petro by G. A. Macrarren. London 


Jewell and Letchford.—This ballad is founded on an 
interesting incident in the American story of the 
pe amplighter,’ * and the author of the words has 
acquitted himself very satisfactorily. The music, by 
maatane n, is, as usual, carefully and correctly writ- 
ten; but the style is perhaps too severe for what 
shoul i be a simple ballad. 

The Beacon Star: Ballad. Written by J. H. 
JEWELL. Composed by R. MANSELL. London : 
Jewell and Letchford 1.—This ballad is more to out 
iste. It is simple in construction, possessing a 
retty flowing m@lody gracefully accompanying some 
leasing words, founded on one of the most interest- 


Hard Times.” 








| 
P : ; 
ing incidents in Dickens’s * 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Ow Friday (this evening) the performances at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre will be for the benefit of Mrs. Warner, 
—— a painful and incurable malady has long pre- 

nted from exercising her profession. Miss Char- 

tte Cushman is announced to appear on the occasion. 
—On account of the indisposition of Mr. Charles 
Kean, the reopening of the Princess’s Theatre is post- 
poned until the 25th of the month, wheu a new drama 
is to be presented, with Mr. Ryder in the principal 
character. After superintending its production, Mr. 
Kean will abstain from his artistic duties for a month 
—A meeting of the Adelphi company is appointed for 
Monday next, and the season will commence on that 
day week.—At Sadler's Wells, Shakspeare’s play of 
Pericles is in rehearsal, having, we suppose, under- 
gone various alterations from the original text.—— 
Ihe Manehester papers are speaking of 
establishment of a short annual opera-season in th 
rich town.——At the Carignano a drama has beet 
produced called L’ Assedio di Silistria, in which Turks 
and Russians perform prodigies of valour. One of 
the principal episodes is a love-passage between thi 
daughter of Mussa Pacha and a son of the Russia 
general, the marriage of the lovers concluding thi 
piece——The season of the Italian opera in Paris, 
which is announced to commence on the 3rd of next 
month, will be inaugurated by Rossini’s Semirami 
in which Mmes. Bosio and Borghi Mamo are, it rh 
expected, to sustain the principal characters.——A 
very curious feat is nightly performed at the Cirque 
in tae Champs Elysées by an acrobat of the name 0! 
Price. He brings a ladder into the arena, and, keep- 





the possibli 
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rer of it in equilibrium by the mere weight of his body, | about journalists and jour 
f this bs to the top. Arrived there he performs on the | literary notables attracted to 
ever- iolin some variations on the“ Carnaval de Venice,” | Charles Dickens and Mr. W. H. Wills, tl tor of | late of Alexandria, found a stuffed toot! t 





~“Among tl London. 1397, Richard II. 1 Hey 1\ 1430, 




















n this and, alwavs seated on the top of his ladder, keeps it | House / Words; so we may expect a spark! several teeth in other 1 rks 
lation moving all round the cireus, and fi descends | account of the pageant in th pag sof that per il f filing. The Massach l 3 
Which from his perilous position in a manner quite as extra As a set-off to which anticipated treat, L1 n ist ses , appropriated New Eng 
ely t ordinary as the remainder of his performance. This | tion that Mr. James Grant, tl tor of t 1 Female Medical College, locate Boston, t 
insla startling feat is not unappropriately designated as ( more in foreign parts, that a pendant e tuition of forty students a f ears 
nce, “L’Echelle animée.”——At Turin opera, by , e f rh says It f spatel 
M. Cagnoni, entitled Amori e Trap; been well I s t G rnor-General of A i, t nat 
i atro Gerbino. Mme, Lipparini, the ‘ t Timbu n l Jur 
priti well spoken of, and the oth , t t , the vho w 
rm Errani, Bonafous, and Frizzi, ar i I Arab cos ne U1 y itur i Vv 
Is Of new singers there is little to be ‘ iddle height. H 1 I 1, and h 
praise and a portrait of Madam a ly ’ f | ] er 
1ev t setty Gundy in the Leipsic J//ustrated J ’ j i less l er 
ularly Those who ac ept the praise nay ex} t i prima tlonua i It is t I 
of si f the first class and highest soprano \ i is Dr. Bartha M. Vogel. I 
Ex ri t 1 ! el vs that 1s i ¢ gr 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. | sccounts for a quotation of the periodical in ques- | Sheik En-Nebigh des Tonareg, chief of the tribe of 
— tion by Mr. Bright, » a lat ision, in Haalen, a powerful a for b] in, J ssed 


sitior fur Rev. George Gilfillan’s third Gallery of Por- | Hous Commons. . Of literary 5 f several houses at 1 




















cular traits, whi h is in the p y litt] thin , F } t It 
ly | will contain (1) a File « ts: (2 exeept that Lady I | ! 5 ‘ \ Chris 
T per Constellation of Sacre i Cluster of ibutor to the J u 
New Poets, ineluding Bigg ids wi t epigrar iti Ans ( ‘ er fy 7 
Massey ; (4) Modern Critics, in which section of the dents.’ That periodical has 1 ittained the tra- | fest iwainst t xpressed will of | chief 
< there is to be a fierce attack on Professor Sy ild linary circulation of 550,00¢ ples imber rotect t It ly 
and (5) Miscellaneous Sketches, including an | fact unprecedented in the tra It t \ that ¢ tain Newenham, \ 
nmense variety, from an essay on Shakspere to a | than 1 month to print a number The Sout ta 
lefence of Disraeli. -A letter has just been circu- | the periodical to its pr iete M S 1 f Alexa i, Vis 1 w 
ted by the veteran literary octogenarian and anti ght shillings per thousand; a y ibou \ ul in | A la \ 
ial John tton, invoking syinpathy d|12 . derived from a 1 rv pre ! | | f izes t rk t 
sity of his friends in aid the publication of ninently non-literary.”- A Pa I \ s 
Autobiography.”——The author of the gra- of L’In I 1 M ( Oma I I 
hy of Benjamin Disraeli, which created a sensation | Geor Sa s about to change | ul. S| i Ses a t 
st year ul which was subjected to a fier riti su that of Jean Raisin, | Vi Capta Newen wa st 
lion of cism in Blackwood. is about to} iblish another volu stablish a ekly agr uUtural ( i $ { i was y 
In entitled ** Thirty Years of Foreign Policy; or, a H journal under the above fanciful pseudonyme -|8s ral 8, A 1S ; 


cur i tory of the §S retaryships f the Earl of Aberdeen The Royal Academy of Sciences f Berl held letters. The Captain was u J i 
id Viscount Palmerston.”——Mr. W. ¢ ramp Is pre- extraordinar iblie sittin on t 24th t. ( le these letters. Beneat t t I 






















































































wing for press a brief memoir of Solomon Day brate the fiftieth annive ry of t Ly, V B ling, s thing like a 5 
ce lle, Esq. t l id intimate friend of the Alexander de Humboldt was $ 
self t lebrated | ield ] in marbl i sm I r, a | 31 K 

1 Ger of Mrs, Ch lle, th ima hall where th i \ i trel 3 
tma J is A presumed f casio MT ) $ Ea ta | l Li 
inn Junius must id iplaint of \ \ Isa 
e@ ex feel an intere \ t rea Baths of ¢ LI v red i ~ 
Chis satirist, since r he was. n ll : Capta N 
imilat one or more ons.to assist him ie will s i 1 R ther is 3 
liberal enter; r. Mr. ¢ irles S Art £f ‘ ( It | il W S 
New York, has announced his intention to " to compa M ‘ get i 
book ing the coming season a. work entitled ‘* An ed ts, with M. Lamarti A M i. | Capta umnt in Egypt that t I 
Use « lia of American Literature, embracing Russell | consented t le at t t buried city of S G 1 
hools. and Critical Notices of Authors, with passages ing of t Bristol Keun f Ca va ng ut i 
their writings, from the earliest period to the the 25th of October or A ires for transportatl I 
J. Eke lay, with portraits, autographs, and othe: i letter testimol 8 
ndon tions.” issistanc lerived by him in his a } l 
on al [he London correspondent of the neri Nat sea ies from the Electri Pelegraph ¢ npal ” a — 
f th pert landen camempandentol the Ameriesn Nations! | Sori Ot oe ee ibe dallvcing care oe stam. | DRAMA; PURGIO: AURIS, fc 
is has Mr. Charles Dickens, who is charged with going to | mering Read aloud with the teeth closed. This 7 a8 
ic, by the Continent to escape his creditors, and of selling | 5! ild be practised for two h s a day, for three ae M.A ; spanish La 
writ- one of his children to Miss Burdett Coutts. One | fourn ths. ‘I ré nender t ' ! é Dk cor ‘ 
what of the ‘“‘thunderers” of the 7imes has embarked for | says I can speak with certal shade rea : rsphacgaat WE! Cyn 
t East in the same vessel which earries the “mem- | A riter in last Saturda l JADE! ’ ' ; 
ber for Nineveh,” Mr. Austin Layard, M.P.— Mr. | leas about modern poet irks ft SOME I i the theatres still 
rman Walker, editor and proprietor of the ( 1 ( In reviewing an a l ired t hot weat i A 
? has been unanimously el l in the last ¢ on tl ma, t tel need 1s . 
may that city, the office having be va- | fault with t mark, that t t day H urke 
itt a few days since by the death of Mr. William | t eX tions of the author of P van Artevel t ste} ut al 5 Spanish 
Washbourne.—From the Commo alth we learn | aud Mr. Browning, no poet of y tinctiol : ) é i s 
t Mr. Maurice is to be one of the lecturers to the | tried even his ’prentice hand 1 imatic compos light i 3 i M 
Glasgow Atheneum during the ensuing season His | tio The learned criti f 1¢ wn follows | in two w ballet 
es subject is to be “The Historical Aspect of Christi- | this with the comment—* thus strangely ignoring | and i V eM ; ‘ tt ud 
AT. hity. A series of lectures has also been arr anced Sir Thomas Palfourd, Sir Lytton Bul , Mr. I él i story Is elm} " ts > I Hay 
idler by the **Young Men’s Christian Association ” in the Mr. Marston, Mr. White, and ot! Mr. WI i acterist i i 
arner, same. city, the list of lecturers including Professor | poet of distinction! What nex I raordinary ; 
Nichol, Rev. Thomas Binnev, and Canon Stowell which this dis ry is mad It 2 ; : Apes. “1 . : 
A for ign « respondent of the New Ye Cou » | ¢ ibination of petty spite ind self i tsi seas t re Whi C1 
l. gives an account of a visit which he made to De | as ¥ hall vh . te! 
harles (Quincey, the essayist, from which we extract the fol- | t lumns of | rst Ber ; 
} post- lowing :—“ At length a clump of neat little cott f publie libr i Norwi I I lel t ; 
lrama was reached, embowered in the midst of noble trees. At | inst. The plan 1 een pl I Mr. | | Lane has 1 intimid 
ncipal the doorway of one of these cottages we were received | Benest, the ci rr, pre I I grouud experimenting " 
n, Mr. by De Quincey. A little man, with a bowed figure, | floor a reading-room, 44 feet by 39 1 a Ses PS ; , 
1onth with a very large head, and very plainly dressed, | 54 feet by 26 feet; a library } by 2 R l Mr. ( ‘ I 
ed for extended his thin half transparent hand, a grave | 6 in., and several other ull i l pened it for a sl { ol 
n that smile breaking up the melancholy of his pale | institution W L be 1 8 a BE ~ rt ers pe 
lay ot vifron-coloured face, with a slight twink of his sad wd al unnual grant fro t A ( Ve t M be 
under lear eve, welcomed us with a voice plaintive, soft \ I t S e 4 : 
t.— deep, musical, and low. There was no majesty in his I t e , . mS 7 
»ssibl mien, but about him there was an indefinable some n y i vel All t mie . we 
1 their thing that revealed genius and inspired respect. His | p wish of 1 ; & WEEP MOSS 4 
3 bi presence was not that of power, nor that of a magi it parish, w ‘ At the Srra) ut L ! y 
Purks cian, but that of an indescribable mixture of the two. | th l I 1 Mayor | Mr. Souta . Fie ° 
ne ol His frail body seemed like the delicate-textured, | « leg t ‘ : a : — , < 
en the hard-worn garment of a fiery soul that had not been | h whi i Dp il yil l 
ussl paring of its mortal vesture. An ample plain fore | - i Ma ina A tures and | 
gg thi head, that seemed clothed with perpetual youth, was ; l t ! pt of a { is | i . 
Paris, half concealed and half-revealed by thin locks, whose | the site, which had an inscription it smart a sear soner ; ad 
F next colour indicated the presence of premature old age.” which gave a brief record of his life, but which time i tions. The cling; too > ay tal, and V = 
umide, —The London journals persistently (and, we sup- | 0 irlv obliterated. This was removed, and there were | to po} ee — Ree * , S , eric t 
2 it I pose, wisely) abstain from informing the publice | fears that there would be no monument t etuat Mr. Ph Ips has opened his . an on. aS 
f edi A plain stone about two feet | SapLer’s WELLS with ¢ he poets 
1 estima yn for 


aor respecting the movements of editors and authors. | the memory of the event. 
however, occasionally find | high is now erected there, which i 
‘ief historv of his life Whitvngton | thecloset than the boards 


charming romances, more ada 





irqu Gossiping statements, 
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kee} broad sheet of last week has the f 
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Imogen was, as usual, received with much favour. Her | 


version of the part is decidedly above the average ; but 
when can we hope to find an adequate embodiment of 
this most delicate and poetical of all Shakspere’s 
feminine creations? Amongst the most attractive 
parts must be ranked Mr. Marston’s Jachimo—a role 
for which he is peculiarly adapted. The present 
revival of Cymbeline forms an agreeable inauguration 
of the season, which, with the amount of talent at the 
manager’s disposal, will, we have no doubt, be a pro- 
sperous one. 


Mile. Rachel has made her rentrée at the Francaise 
as Camille in Horace; but Madame Plessy’s re- 
appearance, much to the regret of the abitués, has 
been postponed for some time. 

The theatrical world has just experienced a sad 
loss in the death of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, the popular and 
talented artiste of the Haymarket. She was seized 
with the prevailing epidemic at rehearsal on the 11th, 
and died the same evening. VINCENTE. 

MADAME TussAub’s Exuipirion.—A number of 
interesting relics have been added to the collection of 
memorials of Napoleon 1. They were, it is stated, 
found in the carriage when taken by Baron von 
Keller, the Prussian officer who commanded the ad- 
vance cavalry in pursuit of the retreating French. 
This officer kept the relics for his private use; and at 
his death they were purchased by the proprietors of 
the Exhibition. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
MARYLEBONE FREE LIBRARY. 
GO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 

Srr,—As one who has devoted some attention to 
the “development” (as Mrs. Stowe would call it) of 
free public libraries, | am fearful your notice of the 
Gloucester-place library will lead people to suppose 
that it is so managed as to meet the requirements of 
that large class of persons for whom such institutions 


are more especially designed, viz. the lowly and in- 
“free | 


dustrious. I contend that any so-called 
library,” which makes no provision whatever to convey 
the best works of our best authors to the homes 
firesides of the artisan is a sort of literary abortion. 


Surely a “library” worthy of so great and wealthy | 
> should contain books for 


Marylebon 
circulation out of doors, as well as for reference within. 
You allude to “ books which have been given out to 
readers at this institution.” Now from this it might 
be inferred that it was a lending library; and my 
object in addressing you is to correct any such mis- 
apprehension. Suppose some thousands of persons 
have visited 
place, unless the committee can show that books are 
lent out, as well as lent to read within, they fail in 
satisfying a great public want. The British Museum 
library is open to those who can afford the time; and 
therefore, unless steps are taken to open the Maryle- 
bone Institute as a “free lending library,” little de- 
serving praise will have been accomplished. I will 
only add, as some index to the directorship, that the 
chairman of this library is Sir Benjamin Hall; and 
that when I wrote to him in April, asking him to 
vote for Mr. Ewart’s Libraries Act Amendment Bill 
(1850), an Act which would have enabled the vestry 
of Marylebone to have levied a rate for the support 
of a really efficient library, and a petition for which 
was signed by nearly 2000 of his constituents, Sir 
B. Hall, the chairman of the “ Marylebone Free 
Library,” not only pleaded as an excuse “want of 
time to attend to such questions,” but, will it be 
credited, did not even condescend to record his vote 
on the division; and thus this humanising Bill was 
thrown out by a majority of 3—the numbers being 
83 for, and 88 against, the second reading ! 
I am, Sir, vours, &¢c, 

MATTHEW 


a borough as 

















Henry Feivpe. 





OBITUARY. 


ANCELOT, M., member of the French Academy, at 
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free reading-room at Gloucester- | 





—and more especially on matters connected with the de- 
coration or improvement of Edinburgh. His active and 
intelligent mind was always interested in the progress of 
public affairs, which he tested by reference to sound liberal 
principles. For several years Mr. Black's health—at no 
time very robust—had been declining. 

BrocKEpDon, William, after a long and painful illness, aged 66, 
Aug. 29. He is principally known by his works on Italy 
and the passes of the Alps. ‘They were amongst the earliest 
of our illustrated books of travels, and were illustrated by 
his own pencil. Mr. Brockedon published also ‘‘ Excur- 
sions in the Alps,” and a ‘‘ Road-Book from London to 
Naples.’ 

LANDMANYN, Lieut.-Col. George Thomas, at Shacklewell, aged 
73, Aug. 27. Col. Landmann was the author of a hand- 
some work, entitled *‘ Observations on Portugal ;” a volume 
on Fortification; another on Mines and Mining’; aGazetteer; 
and also of a book, published in 1852, entitled his ‘* Ad- 
ventures and Recollections,” but which carried his per- 
sonal history no lower than the year 1805 

ScHELLING, Herr, the philosopher, at Ragatz, in Switzerland, 
at an advanced age. 

Stocks, Dr. J. Ellerton, of the Bombay medical staff, and a 
highly accomplished botanist. Dr. Stocks is known to the 
scientific world by his travels and explorations in Beluchis- 
tan and Scinde, in which latter country he spent the 
greater part of the term of his service: at first as vacci- 
nator, and latterly as inspector of drugs. 

Wess, Philip Barker, of Milford-House, Surrey, but resi- 
dent for many years past at Paris, in the Avenue Mar- 
beeuf, Champs Elysées. He died of cholera, on the 
3ist ult., aged 62 years. 
in the scientific world by his work on the natural history 
of the Canary Islands, published, with the assistance of 
his fellow-traveller and colleague, M. Sabin Berthelot, 
under the auspices of the French Government, at the time 
that the office of Minister of Public Instruction was filled 
by M. Guizot. 

Witurams, Edward (Jolo Fardd Glas), the well-known Welsh 
bard and writer, has lately breathed his last, at the patri- 
archal age of 80 years, at the workhouse of Pen-y-bont, 
Glamorganshire. He had been graduated as a bard in 
conformity to the custom and privilege of the bards of the 
Isle of Britain; and he was one of the most laborious 
writers, considering his station in life, of any age or coun- 
try. By trade he was a cooper, and, as long as he could, 












| speculation. 
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Canaries LIVING IN THE OpEN Atr.—We have 
already written much on this truly interesting sub- 
ject, and proved the practicability of our shrubberies, 
lawns, and gardens being enlivened by the presence 
of our little winged friend, the canary, in a perfect 
state of freedom. When, therefore, we consider the 
infinite varieties of colour it is possible to produce, in 
breeding this bird according to the rules we herein 
lay down, we open a wide and very pleasant field for 
They build freely under your very win- 
dow—in ivy, rose-trees, magnolias, larches, wistarias 
—indeed, in any secure spot. This we graphically 
describe elsewhere.—Aidd’s Treatise on the Canary. 

An Op Boox.—The oldest book in the United 
States, it is said, is a manuscript Bible in the pos- 


| session of Dr. Witherspoon, of Alabama, written over 


Mr. Webb has long been known | 


a thousand years ago! He describes it as follows :— 


| ‘The book is strongly bound in boards of the old 


English oak, and with thongs, by which the leaves are 
also well bound together. The leaves are entirely 
made of parchment, of a most superior quality, of 
fineness and smoothness little inferior to the best 
satin. The pages are all ruled with great accuracy, 
and written with great uniformity and beauty in the 
old German-text hand, and divided off into chapters 
and verses. The first chapter of every book in the 


| Bible is written with a large capital of inimitable 


adhered to it as a mens of gaining his livelihood; and, | 


when old age and infirmity prevented him doing so any 


longer, his celebrity as a Welsh writer could not help him | 


to a crust of bread He commenced a geographical dic- 
tionary, and proceeded with it as far as the letter L.; but 
it was discontinued, probably for want of support. He 
afterwards brought out an explanatory dictionary, in 
Welsh, of considerable size, which was printed at Brecon. 
About twelve years ago he published a volume of poems. 
He gained many prizes at Eisteddfodan for compositions 
in prose and verse, and wrote a Welsh stanza when an in- 
mate of a workhouse, for which another obtained the prize 
and honour at an Eisteddfod. He thus ended a laborious 
life, deserving of a better fate than the prison-house of 
poverty; a fair warning to future aspirants to expect 
nothing from bardie congress, except the prizes gained 


at the noisy gathering of a Welsh Eisteddfod. But 
this is not all. It was two miles from the degrading 


scene of his deathbed to the place where the old 
bard was to take his final rest, and there he was 
taken in a cart, much like a malefactor taken to 
the gallows; and in Caety churchyard, among the pau- 
pers of Pen-y-bont workhouse, lies the once ce!ebrated 
Jolo Fardd Glas! Mr. Macaulay says thut ‘to die ina 
hospital and be buried in a parish vault,"’ was the fate of 
more than one writer in the time of Dr. Johnson, who, if 
he had lived thirty years earlier, would have satin Par- 
liament, and would have been entrusted with embassies to 
the High Allies. The condition of men of genius was de- 
grading enough in England at that time, but it has not yet 
improved in Wales. 
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| swim in it. 
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beauty, and splendidly illuminated with red, blue, 
and black ink, still in vivid colours; and no two of 
the capital letters in the book are precisely alike.” 

A Luxurious AutHor.—In this broiling month 
of July I use every method in my power to guard 
against the heat; four servants constantly fan my 
apartments—they raise wind enough to make a tem- 
pestuous sea. My wine is plunged in snow and ice 
till the moment I drink it; I pass half my time in 
the cold bath, and divide the other half between an 
orange grove, cooled by a refreshing fountain, and my 
sofa; I do not venture to cross the street but in a 
coach. Other people are content with smelling 
flowers, I have hit on the method of eating and drink- 
ing them; I protest that my chamber smells stronger 
of perfume than Arabia Felix ; and 1 am so lavish of 
rose-water and essence of jessamine that I actually 
While my neighbours, at this sultry 
season, are overloading their stomachs with solid 
food, I subsist almost entirely on birds fed with 
sugar; these, with jellies and fruit, are the whole of 
my diet. My house is neither so elegant nor so costly 
as Fontainebleau; but it has a charming wood behind 
it, which the solar ray cannot penetrate, and is admi- 
rably calculated for an invalid with weak eyes, or to 
make an ordinary woman appear tolerably handsome. 
The trees, covered with foliage to their very roots, are 


| crowded with turtle doves and pheasants ; wherever I 
| walk, I tread on tulips and anemones, which I have 
| ordered my gardener to plant among the other flowers, 


| piece of consolatory statistics is taken 


to prove that the French strangers do not suffer by a 
comparison with their Italian friends. —Zalzac. 

Gout A DISEASE OF CLEVER Men.—The following 
from Mr. 
Spencer Well’s new work on Gout:—Among the 
present members of the Houses of Parliament, those 
who are known to be subject to gout are among the 
most distinguished for an ancestry rendered illustrious 
by high thoughts and noble deeds, for their own keen 
intelligence, for the assistance they have afforded to 
improvements in arts, science, and agriculture, and 
for the manner in which they have led the spirit of 
the age. If it were proper to mention names, I believe 
I could prove this to be the case ; and I never met with 


' ~ . » . 
| a real case of gout, in other classes of the community, 


in a person not remarkable for mental activity, unless 
the tendency to gout was clearly inherited. It is 
perfectly true that butlers, hall-porters, and other 
individuals in equally easy circumstances, are often 
subject to gout; but many such persons are the sons 
of parents who have lived in similar situations, and 
have received from their progenitors hereditary pre 
lisposition. I have seen a great many examples of 
the rule, and searcely an exception, that when a 
person in an inferior station is subject to gout, and 
one of his parents was not similarly affected, he is a 
person of superior abilities or attainments. 
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